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The U.S. Army and Jewish Displaced Persons 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE! is to 

draw the outlines of the U. S. Army’s 

role in one of the most difficult peri- 
ods of recent history. The author was for- 
tunate in being granted access to the volum- 
inous files of the War Department’s (WD) 
Civil Affairs Division (CAD)? which super- 
vised all Displaced Persons’ (DP) opera- 
tions. A good introduction to DP problems 
may be found in General Hilldring’s state- 
ment before a Senate Committee on March 
6, 1946: 

The Nazi practice of exploitation and extermina- 
tion of human beings left in its wake one of the 
most complicated and perplexing problems confront- 
ing the Allies in the occupation of Germany and 
Austria. As the Germans overran Europe, they de- 
ported to Germany millions of personnel of all 
nationalities, who were exploited by the Nazis in a 
variety of ways connected with the German war 
effort. As the German Labor shortage became more 
acute, greater reliance was placed on these laborers, 
and the last drop of sweat was squeezed from them 
to bolster the Nazi war machine. Simultaneously, 
the Germans embarked upon a campaign of mass 
murder of millions of persons throughout areas of 
Europe under their control. Many of these racial, 
religious, and political prisoners were brought to 
concentration camps in Germany and Austria to be 


worked or starved to death, or scientifically mas- 
sacred. 


U. S. Government Advance Planning 


Ever since 1938 the U. S. Government 
had been actively engaged in special refugee 
and relief agencies.* The military planners 
also had prepared a number of blueprints on 
how to deal with the anticipated DP prob- 
lems. These plans* announced that the lib- 
eration, care, and repatriation of United Na- 
tions’ DP’s were a major Allied objective. 
All available resources at the disposal of the 
military commanders were to be employed 
to accomplish this as a direct military re- 
sponsibility.® 

It is imperative to recall a few statistics 
which show the magnitude of the DP prob- 
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lems. Over six million DP’s were actually 
uncovered by the troops under SHAEF. 
After V-E Day and the establishment of the 
U. S. zone of occupation, over four million 
DP’s were handled in this area alone; over 
two and a half million were repatriated by 
July 10, and over half a million were turned 
over to the British, French, and Russian 
military authorities as soon as their respec- 
tive zones of occupation became operative. 
Only disciplined military units* could have 
coped with these millions of men, women, 
and children. In addition, there were by 
May 5, 1945, more than 100 UNRRA teams 
in the field. This number increased to ap- 
proximately 350 by August 7, with 38 Vol- 
untary Agency ‘Teams added. All told there 
were at first 3,000 specialized welfare work- 
ers; in time and in turn they selected addi- 
tional thousands of qualified DP’s to assist 
in the ever-growing responsibilities of DP 
care and rehabilitation. 


” The Jewish DP Problem 


It is significant that the military statistics 
of early 1945 do not list Jews as a separate 
group. They usually come under headings 
such as “Others,” “Unclassified,” or “Vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution by race, religion, 
or political affiliation.” The first reports list- 
ing them separately were issued by the lib- 
erated governments of Belgium, France, 
Netherlands, and Norway. They provided 
the first statistical indication of the brutal 
Nazi policy of extermination: Belgium—de- 
ported 28,000, repatriated 1,300; France— 
deported 105,000, repatriated 2,000 to 4,000; 
Netherlands—deported 110,000, repatriated 
5,000; Norway—deported 734, repatriated 
12. AWD Pamphlet’ had attempted to give 
an historical analysis of Nazi policies, but 
could only guess at conditions of the sur- 
viving Jews in Germany. In reality, no one 
was prepared for infernos such as Buchen- 
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wald, Dachau, Bergen-Belsen, Mauthausen, 
Ebensee, Auschwitz, and many others. 
Whether one likes it or not, one should 
read® the official Army reports which show 
the unprecedented problems of the spring 
of 1945: “Buchenwald—liberated 13 April, 
1945. 1. Survivors—20,000 (31 nationali- 
ties). 2. German Ration—600 to 700 calories 
daily. 3. Daily Death Rate Under Germans 
—200 (60 to 80 executed). 4. Average Adult 
Weight on Liberation—60 to 80 pounds. 5. 
Estimated Death Toll (all causes 1937-45) 
—54,235.” And should these statistics prove 
insufficient, a few lines from Brig. General 
Eric F. Wood’s inspection report dated 16 
April—three days after liberation—might be 
more illustrative: 


The main elements of the installation (Buchen 
wald) included the “Little Camp,” the “Regular 
Barracks,” the “Hospital,” the “Medical Experi- 
mentation Building,” the ‘Body Disposal Plant,” 
and the “Ammunition Factory,” immediately adja- 
cent to this camp and separated from it only by a 
wire fence. 

The “Little Camp”: Prisoners here slept on 
triple-decked shelves, each shelf about 12 ft. by 12 
ft., 16 prisoners to a shelf, the clearance height be- 
tween shelves being a little over 2 feet. Cubage 
figured to about 35 cu. ft. per man as against the 
minimum for health of 600 cu. ft. prescribed by 
U. S. Army Regulations. All arriving new prisoners 
were initiated by spending at least six weeks here 
before being “graduated to the Regular Barracks.” 
During this initiation prisoners were expected to 
lose about 40 per cent in weight. Jews, however, 
seldom if ever graduated to the “Regular Barracks.” 
Camp disciplinary measures included transferring re- 
calcitrant prisoners back to the “Little Camp.” As 
persons became too feeble to work, they were also 
sent back to this camp, or to the “Hospital.” Ra- 
tions were less than at Regular Camps, and death 
rate was very high here; recently 2 to 4 per cent 
per day. 

The “Regular Barracks”: The dormitory rooms 
were approximately 42 ft. by 23 ft., about 10 ft. 
high, or a content of less than 9,500 cu. ft. In such 
a room there were installed triple decks, 38 stacks 
of 3 cots each; or a total of 114 cots, each cot 30 
in. by 72 in. outside measurements. . . . Aisles were 
too narrow (less than 24 in.) to permit movement 
except with the body edgewise. 114 cots into 9,500 
makes less than 85 cu. ft. per person. But since the 
war 250 persons have been made to sleep in each 
such room or less than 40 cu. ft. per person. There 
was less than one blanket per prisoner. Blankets 
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were thin and shoddy and under-size. There was no 
heat in these dormitories. 


The “Hospital”: A building where moribund per- 
sons were sent to die. No medicine. . . . Typhus 
and TB rampant in camp. About half the wards 
were approximately 15 ft. deep with one window 
at the outside end, 5 to 6 in. wide. From six to 
nine “‘patients” occupied such a ward, lying cross- 
wise on the floor, shoulder to shoulder. Room too 
narrow for most of them to extend their legs. Death 
rate in the “Hospital” 5 to 20 per cent a day. 

Emergency Aid 

An outpouring of the noblest humani- 
tarian spirit motivated all the measures 
taken upon liberation of Buchenwald and 
similar concentration camps. Fully staffed 
hospitals and special medical supplies were 
rushed to the scene to bring aid wherever 
this was still possible. A magnificent spirit 
of helpfulness was also evident in the atti- 
tude of every member of the military, from 
the general down to the private in the ranks. 
The conditions of the camps attracted 
world-wide attention and brought many vis- 
itors, who wanted to convince themselves 
with their own eyes of the situation. Soon 
special provisions had to be made to restrict 
such visits to authorized personnel only; this 
was done to protect the sick inmates of the 
camps and to speed their recovery. 

However, physical liberation and medical 
help alone were not enough to restore the 
camp survivors to a more normal state of 
health. Additional measures were urgently 
needed to instill within the survivors an 
awareness of their freedom and to create 
within them hope for the future. In order 
to obtain a first-hand report on the situation 
which had caused a tremendous stir through- 
out the world, President Harry S. Truman 
appointed on June 22, 1945, Earl G. Har- 
tison to head a special mission.® Harrison’s 
critical observations and recommendations 
led to a number of improvements in the 
field. His most valid observation about not 
keeping together Jewish and other DP’s in 
the same camps resulted in the Eisenhower 
directive of August 22, 1945, which ordered 
the establishment of separate camps for Jew- 
ish DP’s. The same order urged the im- 
provement of the housing facilities for DP’s 
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and the need for additional UNRRA teams 
to administer camp operations in general. 

In evaluating Harrison’s criticism of July, 
1945, and Eisenhower’s rebuttal of October, 
1945, one must not only think of the time 
difference, which accounted for marked im- 
provements of the DP situation, but must 
also appreciate the difficult position in 
which the military found themselves in the 
face of any clear-cut policy on Jewish DP’s. 
All the non-Jewish DP’s could be classified 
under their respective countries of birth. 
They were represented by duly accredited 
liaison officers who assisted in the gigantic 
task of repatriation—the agreed method of 
solving the DP problem in the early period 
after the War. These methods and policies 
had been laid down in the UNRRA consti- 
tution and the Yalta agreements. However, 
in the case of those approximately 50,000 
Jewish camp survivors, there was neither 
enough prior planning nor any liaison officer 
or recognized government to represent 
them. The nationality principle, classifying 
DP’s according to countries of birth, proved 
inoperative and undesirable by those who 
had been singled out by Nazi creed and 
persecuted by Nazi tortures as one group. 
Thus the Eisenhower order for separate 
camps was the first step in the right direc- 
tion. It recognized the special nature of the 
Jewish DP problem. Suggestions on the es- 
tablishment of separate camps for Jews had 
been recommended by many observers?® in 
the field at the time, including the writer, 
who during May and June of 1945 was or- 
dered on an inspection trip throughout Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army Area, where most 
of the DP’s were situated. As a front-line 
Chaplain with the Fifth Infantry Division, 
which served as one of Patton’s spearhead 
units in his drive through France and Ger- 
many, he had ample opportunity to witness 
at first hand the conditions of the Jewish 
SUTVIVOTS. 

Another important step in the right direc- 
ton was the appointment of a civilian Ad 
visor on Jewish Affairs at the U. S. Army’s 
European Command in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. The Office of the Advisor," although 
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with a very tiny staff, soon became one of 
the busiest offices at the Army Headquarters 
in the IG Farben Building. It became the 
anchor point in the swift and often turbu- 
lent sea of Army-DP relations. For the 
Army, it represented an expert liaison to 
over 200,000 DP’s, whose care had become 
and remained a military responsibility until 
June 30, 1947, when IRO took over a large 
part of it. That this responsibility never 
boomeranged into an insolvable liability was 
mainly due to the devoted incumbents of 
the Office of Jewish Advisor, which func- 
tioned from October, 1945 until December, 
1949. Actually, one is justified in dating its 
existence from August, 1945, when Major 
Judah Nadich, Senior Jewish Chaplain at 
SHAPE in Paris, was placed on special duty 
as Consultant on Jewish Problems to Head- 
quarters in Frankfurt. Nadich, praised by 
General Walter B. Smith, Eisenhower’s 
Chief of Staff, as “a tower of strength to 
SHAPE,” has recorded his experiences in 
his book Eisenhower and the Jews.!? His 
recommendations, based on extensive in- 
spection trips throughout all DP camps, 
were instrumental in improving the lot of 
the DP’s. Nadich also laid the groundwork 
for the first civilian advisor, Federal Judge 
Simon Rifkind (October, 1945-March, 
1946). The presence of a civilian dignitary 
who was also a member of the judiciary, 
added status and independence to an office 
which, over a period of four long years, be- 
came the hub for all DP affairs involving 
the military and the U. S. Government. The 
advisor kept in close touch with all the civil- 
ian agencies dealing with DP’s. He further 
reported to and sought counsel from the 
major Jewish organizations in the United 
States, which had united for the purpose of 
DP rescue and resettlement. The prestige 
of the advisor’s position was brilliantly en- 
hanced by _ Rifkind’s successors—Rabbi 
Philip S. Bernstein (March, 1946-August, 
1947), Judge Louis E. Levinthal (August, 
1947-November, 1947), Dr. William Haber 
(January, 1948-January, 1949), Mr. Harry 
Greenstein (February, 1949-August, 1949), 
and finally Major Abraham S. Hyman, who 
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closed the office in December, 1949, having 
served in it since the summer of 1946. These 
high-minded men attracted such fine aides 
as Chaplains E. Rackman, H. Friedman, 
and L. Barish. The DP operations in the 
field were effectively assisted by a decision 
of the Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army, who 
recruited and assigned a number of military 
chaplains for special DP duty. Their dedi- 
cated work formed a vital link between 
DP’s and the military, eliminating many ob- 
stacles caused by lack of mutual under- 
standing. 
Internal DP Life 


Since the main theme of this article is the 
relationship between the U. S. Army and 
Jewish DP’s, the internal DP life and the 
various steps in its improvement will be 
treated only briefly. The various measures 
toward this improvement were outlined in 
General Eisenhower's letter to the Presi- 
dent. These measures included provisions 
for better housing, which principally con- 
sisted of camps and barracks where, unfor- 
tunately, opportunities for privacy were 
most limited. In regard to the question of 
food, the letter indicated an issue of 2,500 
calories daily for the average Jewish DP, 
which was more than for the non-Jewish 
DP. Later on this leveled off to 2,200 cal- 
ories, which eliminated the preferential 
treatment of Jewish DP’s altogether. In this 
connection, it should be remembered that 
the U. S. Zone of Germany was a food-defi- 
cit region which required large imports of 
food stocks to bring the rations for all resi- 
dents to a minimum level. For the Jewish 
DP’s, numerous extra rations and supplies 
were furnished through the efforts of AJDC 
and other relief programs. 

Still, in spite of all the shortages in hous- 
ing and food, there surged with the surviv- 
ors of the Nazi era an amazing vitality and 
strong hope for the future. This high morale 
is readily evident in the speedy attempts to 
reconstruct their religious, cultural, and so- 
cial activities. It further shows itself in their 
strenuous efforts to organize communal pro- 
grams in the camps. Centers such as Lands- 


a 
berg, Feladfing, St. Ottilien, Zeilsheim, Stutt- 
gart, and many others were soon teeming 
with cultural and political life. An early 
proof of this DP vitality was the formation 
of the Central Committee of Liberated 
Jews! on June 15, 1945. This increasingly 
important Committee received its start 
through the efforts of Chaplain Abraham 
Klausner, one of the pioneer workers in the 
early days of liberation. At first the commit- 
tee met in the midst of the ruins of the 
“Deutsches Museum” in Munich; later it 
moved to No. 3 Siebertstrasse, which quick- 
ly became the hub of DP activities through- 
out Germany. The writer remembers the 
almost mystic overtones with which newly 
arrived DP’s spoke the word “Minchen” 
(Yiddish name for Munich). For it was here 
in “Minchen” that they hoped to hear about 
their relatives and friends. And it was from 
here that they hoped to receive and did re- 
ceive new directions for their future. The 
Central Committee was staffed by exceed- 
ingly able and fearless men. Only two of the 
very many will be mentioned here—Dr. 
Samuel Gringausz, a former judge from 
Lithuania, and Dr. Zalman Grinberg, the or- 
ganizer of the Jewish Hospital in St. Otti- 
lien. The Committee, which was formally 
recognized by the U. S. Army on September 
7, 1946, functioned long before this time 
as the recognized spokesman for all DP 
hopes, yearnings, and grievances. 
Infiltration From Poland 

As soon as the DP’s were strong enough 
to walk, they began searching for their miss- 
ing next of kin. Many went deep into the 
eastern parts of Europe in the hope of find- 
ing some trace of their families—but, unfor- 
tunately, all in vain. This holds true not 
only for most of the survivors of the con- 
centration camps, but also for some 150,000 
who had survived the war years in the in- 
terior of Russia. These Jews had been saved 
from the Nazi armies through the partition 
of Poland between Russia and Germany in 
1939 (Stalin Pact). After the war, these 
Polish Jews, who had worked hard for the 
Allied cause, were given an opportunity to 
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return to their homelands to the west of 
Russia. They had accepted this in the hope 
of renewing their lives in more familiar sur- 
roundings. However, they too were quickly 
disappointed in what they found. Their for- 
mer homes and properties had been de- 
stroyed, the economic conditions were very 
difficult, and the attitude of many of the 
Polish population was hostile. 

Thus, in the fall of 1945, a small but 
steady flow of Jewish refugees from Poland 
began entering the U. S. Zones of Germany 
and Austria. The slow trickle rapidly in- 
creased to a tremendous stream after the 
Kielce Pogrom of July 4, 1946, where 42 
Jews were murdered by Poles without any 
apparent interference from the Polish au- 
thorities. This episode triggered one of the 
most dramatic movements in recent Jewish 
and world history. It helped set into motion 
a chain of events which ultimately led to the 
creation of the State of Israel in May, 1948. 
While it cannot be said that the U. S. Army 
gave direction to this movement, it can be 
successfully held that the generals of the 
U. S. Army facilitated it by putting into 
practice America’s cherished ideals of pro- 
viding asylum for the oppressed. A quick 
glance at the political situation of 1945 and 
early 1946 will prove this contention. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had relinquished his post 
in Europe to become Chief of Staff of the 
U. S. Army in Washington. His successor 
was General Joseph T. McNamey, who 
stayed in Europe until the spring of 1947 
and was succeeded by General Lucius D. 
Clay, who had been in charge of Military 
Government in Germany since March, 1946. 
Clay himself stayed in Germany until 1949, 
thus providing continuity on the top level. 
These generals and their staffs were instru- 
mental in providing smooth sailing in the 
often stormy DP waters. McNarney was not 
only faced with the influx of the compara- 
tively small number of Jewish refugees, but 
with the much larger number of Germans 
expelled from Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
The absorptive capacity of the U. S. Zone 
had been estimated as 16,500,000. Military 
Government Ordinance No. 16] had forbid- 
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den entry of unauthorized persons into Ger- 
many. Were the Polish Jews authorized to 
enter or not? It will be an everlasting credit 
to all the U. S. authorities that they applied 
America’s tradition of hospitality to these 
150,000 Jews from Poland, who had become 
displaced by the pressure of hostile condi- 
tions in their former homelands. Rabbi 
Bernstein had himself traveled to Poland to 
inspect the situation and to confer with Jew- 
ish leaders there on the expected influx. If 
one recalls that in August, 1946 nearly 4,000 
men, women, and children crossed the 
Czechoslovakian border in one night alone, 
one can visualize the extent of the organiza- 
tion necessary to take care of this influx. On 
August 21, 1946, General McNarney official- 
ly announced that the U. S. Army would 
facilitate the movement and reception into 
camps of all Polish refugees, providing them 
with care established for all other DP’s. 
Borders of Germany and Austria continued 
to remain open, even though after April 21, 
1947, camps had to be closed to further 
influx. 

While the rescue operations were success- 
ful, it cannot be said that they were without 
opposition in and outside of Germany. The 
British Government particularly felt that 
this influx was more of a political movement 
than a mere rescue operation. For it was an 
open secret that most of these DP’s wanted 
to reach Palestine, which until 1948 was still 
a British mandate and closed to legal mass 
immigration. There also were difficult mo- 
ments among the refugees themselves, who 
sometimes refused to accept the only avail- 
able camps as suitable accommodation. 
They reminded them all too often of their 
horrible past. 

This author can only endorse from first- 
hand observation remarks made by Dr. Ha- 
ber before a Chicago gathering of the AJDC 
on October 31, 1948. He said: 

One of the most unforgettable experiences of this 
period was the incident that occurred at Baben- 
hausen in September, 1946. There a group of several 
thousand Polish Jews refused to detrain and enter 
a camp provided for them. (They could see the 
barbed wire enclosure from the rail siding overlook- 
ing the camp.) They insisted (not without justifi- 
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cation) that the place was a former concentration 
camp and was unfit for human habitation. It is to 
this scene that (after all the other interested people, 
including the Catholic Staff Chaplain, Colonel Ed- 
ward R. Martin and this writer, had tried to use 
their persuasive powers for 3 days and nights) Gen- 
eral Geoffrey Keyes, now the commanding general 
of our troops in Austria, came and pleaded with the 
people to accept the hospitality of the American 
Forces in the camp that was set up for them. He 
assured them of the American interest and prom- 
ised them better accommodations as soon as they 
were available. All but a few responded to this 
appeal. I question whether there is any comparable 
incident in the history of an occupation Army, 
where a three-star general did what General Keyes 
did on this occasion, thereby carrying out the spirit 
of General McNarney’s directives. 

It was the same General Keyes who, just 
like General Mark Clark before him, was 
deeply involved in the fate of the DP’s by 
virtue of his assignment in Austria; for Aus- 
tria lay in the path of all the refugee infil- 
trations from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. Efforts of the U. S. au- 
thorities to involve the other three occupa- 
tion powers—Britain, France, and Russia— 
in sharing the DP burden proved futile. The 
Austrian Government itself furnished only 
the barest support. It held that the immi- 
grants were illegal and “to supply Jewish 
DP’s before the needs of Austrians was con- 
trary to the spirit of the Austrian Control 
Agreement, which had proclaimed Austria 
a free and liberated country, not a con- 
quered one.” Thus the care of approximately 
30,000 Jews in camps fell upon the U. S. 
Army and AJDC. The situation was partic- 
ularly bad in the overcrowded shelters oper- 
ated by AJDC in Vienna, one of which was 
the Rothschild Hospital. It was at this point 
that General Keyes urged the War Depart- 
ment, in a cable dated August 11, 1947, to 
give him stand-by authority “to aid the ref- 
ugees for humanitarian reasons.” 


The Drive for Palestine 
We must return for a moment to July, 
1945 and the Harrison Recommendations to 
President Truman. They had clearly stated 
that the only solution to the Jewish DP 
problem in Europe would be emigration to 
Palestine. Perhaps purposely over-simplify- 
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ing the problem of these approximately 
50,000 Jews, Harrison declared in the final 
paragraph of his detailed report that it 
should not be too difficult for an organiza- 
tion like the Army, which had successfully 
moved millions during the war, to move 
these DP’s now that the war was over and 
shipping was more easy. Then in August, 
1945, President Truman in turn urged the 
British Government to admit 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine; for wanting to go to Palestine 
was the clearly expressed desire of the bulk 
of the survivors. In response to Trurnan’s 
repeated requests, the British finally agreed 
to the appointment of a mixed Anglo-Amer- 
ican Commission which, in 1946, recom- 
mended the admission of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine. 

This recommendation fanned the flames 
of hope of DP’s who, by late 1945 or 1946, 
had been visited by all major Jewish leaders, 
including David Ben Gurion. He had 
brought inspiration to the camps in Octo- 
ber, 1945 and then addressed the DP lead- 
ers at their first congress in Munich in Jan- 
uary, 1946. The chances for an early admis- 
sion to the Holy Land had also fired up the 
refugees from Poland and stimulated their 
flow into the U. S. Zones of Austria and 
Germany. Thus the number of DP’s in the 
U. S. Zone of Germany swelled to 156,646 
by June 1, 1947, 123,778 of which lived in 
camps; and DP’s in the U. S. Zone of Aus- 
tria totaled 27,456. The British Zones had 
approximately 16,000 and the French, 2,000; 
while about 25,000 were reported in Italy. 
Thus 80 per cent of the entire DP popula- 
tion lived in the U. S. Zone of Germany. In 
1947, relations between DP’s and both the 
Germans and the U. S. Army were fast de- 
teriorating. We have this on the authority 
of Rabbi Bernstein!* himself, whose tenure 
as Advisor spanned the most difficult 
months of DP operations. His article states: 

Studies of German attitudes revealed that four 
out of every ten would participate in, or condone, 
overt acts against Jews. . . . In addition to this 
anti-Semitic predisposition and conditioning, the 
Germans were confronted with terrible housing, 
food, and fuel shortages. They resented the DP’s 
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in their midst and begrudged whatever they re- 
ceived. 

One might add from personal observation 
that there was little or no guilt feeling on 
the part of the average German about the 
Nazi past and the atrocities against Jews. 
After the war, these Germans were so ab- 
sorbed in scraping together some morsels of 
food and clothing that they had little time 
to be concerned with the needs of others. 
Moreover, Germany’s economic life had 
been terribly disrupted and the shortage of 
consumer goods made the U. S. Zones of 
Germany and Austria, as well as all other 
zones, fertile soil for black-market opera- 
tions. A qualified legal observer’® wrote: 

Most Jewish DP’s, in common with the native 
population, bartered commodities they could dis- 
pense with for the minimal necessities of life. Al- 
though only a small fraction of the Jewish DP’s 
engaged in the black market for profit, Germans, 
Austrians, and some of the occupation personnel 
held all the Jewish DP’s collectively responsible as 
the principal black-market offenders 

In connection with the deteriorating rela- 
tions between U. S. Army personnel and 
DP’s, one must remember that the young 
occupation soldier of 1946 and 1947 knew 
little or nothing about DP history. To meet 
this lack of information, the War Depart- 
ment issued a special “Army Talk” on No- 
vember 30, 1946, which outlined the Army’s 
job of “human salvage.” This talk traced 
the history of the DP’s, trying to dispel 
much of the misinformation that was spread 
about them. While this and other efforts 
toward education may have done some good, 
they still were limited in their effectiveness. 
While DP’s often appeared seclusive, diff- 
cult to understand, and uncooperative, the 
Germans seemed to be just the opposite. 
Such lack of insight was fortunately not the 
case with the top leadership of the military. 
On the contrary, this leadership tried to 
encourage all those working in behalf of 
DP’s, be they military or civilian, to step up 
their efforts of rehabilitation and emigra- 
tion. Thus when Rabbi Bernstein appeared 
before the United Nations Commission on 
Palestine in August, 1947, he had the full 
authority of his office as Advisor to the 
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U. S. Army behind him. Therefore, he could 
effectively say: 

Ninety per cent of the DP’s would have gone to 
Palestine had the doors been open from the begin- 
ning. If both Palestine and the United States were 
open for immigration, 75 per cent would go to 
Palestine. Even the attempt of permanently closing 
the gates of Palestine would still find at least 50 


per cent prepared to oppose all delays and obstacles 
on the road to Zion. 


That the latter statement was more than 
just a claim is simply proved by the fact 
that approximately 40,000 DP’s had passed 
through the U. S. Zone of Germany after 
liberation in a steady effort to reach the 
Holy Land.'® Therefore, the leaders of the 
U. S. Army were not displeased when the 
establishment of the new State of Israel 
afforded the DP’s a chance to move to Israel 
openly and legitimately. The camps were 
being emptied and the individual problems 
were reduced with this “repatriation pro- 
gram” of the Jewish DP’s. Thus it cannot 
come as a surprise to see the Army actively 
engaged, in 1948, in the movement of DP’s 
to the port of Marseilles, France, the staging 
area for shipment to Palestine. This help 
had become necessary since the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization had suspended 
the sponsorship of emigration to Israel be- 
cause of the “absence of a regime in Pales- 
tine which had general recognition of the 
United Nations.” The same people who had 
been liberated and escorted into the U. S. 
Zone by the Army were not being helped on 
their way out. It was a wonderful feeling 
for the writer to be approached by many 
who said: “Remember, Chaplain, the days 
of 1945 and 46? Now you need no longer 
worry about us; we are ready to take care 
of ourselves.” 


Emigration to the United States 

Many of the DP’s had set their eyes on 
emigration to the United States where they 
had relatives and friends anxious to help 
them in rebuilding their lives. However, 
adequate immigration legislation was slow 
in coming. Finally, on June 25, 1948, a DP 
act became law which provided—many con- 
sidered its provisions unsatisfactory—entry 
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of 200,000 “eligible” DP’s over the next 2 
years. “Eligibility” was defined to those who 
were in DP camps on or before December 
22, 1945, which left out a large majority of 
Jewish DP’s who had arrived after this date. 
A more liberal bill, sponsored by Represen- 
tative Stratton, would have provided for 
entry of 100,000 DP’s annually for a period 
of 4 years, but it never left the committee 
stage. The Administration mustered most 
eloquent and representative supporters of 
the latter bill, calling, among others, Rabbi 
Bernstein and Lt. Col. Jerry M. Sage from 
Germany. The latter had been Chief of the 
Field Contact Section and in direct charge 
of the DP camps in the American Zone. He 
had previously served with the Office of 
Strategic Services and learned about condi- 
tions within Germany first-hand through 
this work and later while a PW in Germany. 
When the present writer wrote him—now a 
full colonel and student at the Army War 
College—inquiring whether he still felt the 
same way about DP’s as in his testimony of 
1947, this reply came forth without delay: 
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The Dance of Israel: The Hora” 


LTHOUGH dancing in Israel is repre- 
A sented by various forms today, such 
as modern dancing, Biblical Ballet, 
and the now famous Yemenite group, IN- 
BAL, the most popular form of dancing— 
and the dances in which the people of Israel 
join hands with the people of other nations 
—is the folk dance. And the most popular 
form of folk dance in Israel is the circle 
dance—the hora. 


To Jewish people all over the world, there 
is a kind of magic in the word “hora.” It 
was one of the earliest dances to come to 
Palestine. It may have been brought there 
originally by the Sephardim who emigrated 
from Rumania, via the Balkans, between 


1860 and 1883. But it was the halutzim, the’ 


young pioneers who came in the early twen- 
ties of this century to help rebuild the 
homeland, who made it their dance. 


Let us imagine that we are with some of 
the halutzim in one of the kibbutzim (co- 
operative settlements). Perhaps it is a vine- 
yard belonging to Rishon le Zion, one of 
the oldest argicultural settlements in Israel 
(founded in 1882); or an almond plantation 
in the Negev, that desert land in the south 
of Israel where it was once thought no liv- 
ing thing would ever again blossom or grow; 
or an orange grove in the Emek, a former 
swampland, but now a serene and beautiful 
valley surrounded by the Samarian Moun- 
tains and the hills of Galilee; or a wheat 


*The songs appearing in this article are taken 
from The Songs We Sing: published by The United 
Synagogue of America; edited by Harry Cooper- 
smith; words by A. Ashman, Y. Sheinberg, and A. 
Broides; and translations by K. D. Gensler and S. 
Greenberg. They are quoted here with the permis- 
sion of the publisher, editor, and translators. The 
writer has also used certain portions of her article 
that was published in Dance Magazine in January, 
1959, under the title “Dancing in a Biblical Land.” 
She has the permission also of the editor of Dance 
Magazine to use these portions. 


By THERESE BAVLY 


field somewhere in Israel. Or perhaps it is 
a group of halutzim building a road along 
Lake Tiberias. Suddenly a young worker 
starts to sing as he digs his spade into the 
reluctant soil, and presently another joins 
in: 
Come burst forth in song, lusty and ringing 
Wipe out shame and wrong, through the joy of 
singing. 
Cast the yoke of care, from backs low bending, 
Wings of strength and joy, upward ascending. 
They dig, and they pitch, and they sing. 
Then the song changes. One of the mem- 
bers of the group cries out: “Mi Yivneh 
Haggalil?” (Who will build the Galil?) and 
someone responds: “E] Yivneh Haggalil’” 
(God will build the Galil). That is the sig- 
nal for the hora. And the word is passed 
along, “Hora —hora—hora.” Spades are 
thrown to the ground, and soon they are in 
a circle, hands on each other’s shoulders. 
They start out slowly, moving to the left 
(or to the right) with a step, cross, step-hop, 
step-hop. Gradually, the dancing increases 
in tempo until it ends in an almost frenzied 
mood of rapturous joy. It was this ecstatic 
dancing that moved the well-known writer 
and scholar, Dr. Wolfgang von Wiesl, to 
say, “Not to have seen the hora danced in 
Palestine is hardly to know what dancing 
means.” 

The halutzim were energetic young men 
and women who had come to Palestine from 
Eastern and Central Europe, along with 
thousands of other immigrants, in a move- 
ment which began soon after the First 
World War and came to be known as the 
Third Aliyah. Many of them had good edu- 
cational backgrounds and trade skills. But 
they had come to redeem the land—the land 
which had been in the minds and hearts of 
the Jewish people for thousands of years, a 
land which had been lying sick and neg- 
lected for centuries. In spite of the many 
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obstacles they encountered along the way, 
such as their fight against malaria and other 
diseases, the lack of adequate food and 
water, particularly for irrigation purposes, 
the Arab bands who were attacking them 
constantly, these halutzim, with the aid of 
various organizations and agencies, suc- 
ceeded in establishing one hundred new 
agricultural settlements in the eighteen years 
following the 1917 Balfour Declaration. And 
always, in the midst of their labors, they 
found time, they had a need, to dance the 
hora. 

It was in the hora that they danced their 
hope and determination for a new home- 
land; it was in the hora that they danced for 
freedom forever from persecution; and it 
was in the hora that they expressed their 
joy as they saw the buildings springing up 
around them and the fruits of their labors 
bursting forth from the desert and former 
swamplands. 

What is there about this dauce that in- 
spires so many composers to write music for 
it and others to write words for and about 
it? And what about the hora in Rumania, 
the country from which it came? 

The simple hora which was revived in 
Palestine by the early halutzim is only one 
version of the many hundreds that still 
exist in Rumania and other countries. 

Before the last war, nearly 1,600 horas 
were identified in Rumania. In almost every 
village, as well as in many towns, chains of 
hora dancers can be seen on a Sunday after- 
noon, or on certain holidays. The entire life 
of the community is influenced by this an- 
cient dance. For boys, joining the hora is 
a symbol of approaching manhood; for girls, 
it is an indication that they are ready for 
marriage. It is said that a period of mourn- 
ing is brought to an end by joining once 
more in the hora. Sometimes the dance 
starts with four or five people and expands 
to several hundred. Young and old dance; 
they go on for hours, urged on by the 
gypsies and their violins. 

In Bulgaria, too, the “horo” is an impor- 
tant part of the life of the country. Every 
region has its horos. At a village fair, the 
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horo circles sometimes swing from morning 
till night. Everybody and anybody goes into 
the chain, taking his place regardless of his 
financial status or occupation. There are 
men’s horos and women’s horos; there are 
slow and solemn horos and there are some 
which are wild and abandoned. There are 
horos named after special people and there 
are horos belonging to certain trades. There 
are shepherds’ horos with breath-taking 
leaps and turns. And there is a folk song 
which tells about a horo that lasted three 
days. 

Actually, the word “hora” is derived from 
the Greek word, “choros,” which meant 4 
circle of dancers. The movements were 
usually accompanied by singing, and grad- 
ually the “singing” took over the word, so 
that its original meaning has been forgotten. 
The Latin version of the word (“chorus”) 
was adopted into the English language and 
is more popularly known as a group of 
singers, but it also denotes a group of danc- 
ers who perform special numbers. 

There are many versions of the horo in 
Greece, too. The purest ones are found, of 
course, in remote mountain regions. The 
Macedonians call their circle dance “oro,” 
and in Yugoslavia, this same type of dance 
is called “kolo.” Kolos have become very 
popular in the United States, particularly in 
New York and in California. A group of 
kolo enthusiasts in Los Angeles call them- 
selves the “kolo-maniacs.” Their repertory 
includes dances from Greece, Serbia, Croa- 
tia, Macedonia, Bosnia, and Rumania, both 
traditional and newer versions. It is not nec- 
essary, however, to be a maniac in order to 
enjoy these circle dances. Here is how an 
Episcopalian minister described his own ex- 
perience while participating in one of these 
kolos: 

I found myself in the midst of a really gripping 
spiritual experience. It came while we were all cir- 
cling around the lawn—hundreds of people doing 
the same step. There was unity, there was love, 
there was excitement, and God was everywhere. I’m 
sure others felt it, too. I was almost in tears, because 
here was the world brotherhood growing out of 
national boundaries, over differences of tongue, 


speaking the same language—and I, at least, was 
worshipping God at this moment. 




















THE DANCE OF ISRAEL: THE HORA 


But whether it is “kolo,” or “choros,” or 
“oro,” or “hora,” it is a circle dance, the 
origin of which can be traced to pagan 
times. In fact, the noted English folklore 
scholar, Cecil Sharp, believed that some of 
the figures in the Kentucky Running Set— 
a progressive couple-dance popular in the 
Southern Appalachians—could be traced to 
ancient rituals around the body of a dead 
hero, a sacred tree, or a fire. And Curt Sachs 
pointed out that the circular dance coin- 
cided with the formation and development 
of the circular huts built by primitive men. 

It was Cecil Sharp, incidentally, who 
sparked off the revival of the country dance 
movement in England during this century. 
And it was England, during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, that not only 
popularized her own country dances, but 
inspired other countries on the continent to 
use their national dances for recreation. 

The recent revival undoubtedly helped to 
stimulate an interest in folk dancing in 
America; and it is quite possible that the 
folk dance movement in Israel was given 
impetus by the realization in this country 
of folk dancing as a much-needed form of 
recreation for adults. 

In America, the movement began slowly 
at first—soon after the World’s Fair. It 
gathered speed as it raced along the country, 
invading schools, community centers, syna- 
gogues and churches, barns and rumpus 
rooms, commercial studios, and ballrooms, 
and finally settled down to become an in- 
tegral part of the recreational life of Amer- 
ica. Of course, long before the movement 
started, there were isolated sections of the 
country where folk dancing had been a part 
of the life of the people for hundreds of 
years, even though it was considered by 
most city people as something wild and reck- 
less, or old-fashioned. 

In 1945, when the folk dance movement 
had reached its peak here, Israel (still known 
as Palestine) was just beginning to create 
its own folk dances. Until that time, most 
of the dances performed in the country— 
usually on holidays and at local celebrations 
—were dances which had been brought there 
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by the new settlers from the countries of 
their origin and interpretative dances created 
for special occasions. Since then, the Israeli 
folk dance was born and has developed, 
thereby contributing not only to its own 
culture, but to that of other countries as 
well. Many of the folk dances which 
emerged from the twelve-year-old State of 
Israel have taken their place along with the 
centuries-old dances of other countries. Such 
Israeli dances as “Harmonica,” “Dodi Li,” 
“Mayim” and others are almost as firmly 
established in the folk dance repertory of 
America as the Swedish “Hambo,” the Ital- 
ian “Tarantella,” the Russian “Karapyet,” 
the Austrian “Laendler,” the English coun- 
try dances, and the American squares and 
contras. 

Yet there are still many people who ques- 
tion whether such a young state, with its 
still-developing culture, has a right to call 
her new creations “folk dances.” ‘The answer 
is “yes.” One of the reasons is that all folk 
dances were created by some one (or more 
than one person) at some time, even though 
the name of the creator was not always 
known. Another reason is that the folk 
dances (unlike the art dances) are usually 
created by the folk and for the folk and 
reflect the life of the folk in Israel, just as 
other folk dances reflected the life of the 
people in other lands. Of course, there have 
been dances created for special performances 
which sometimes had such a popular appeal 
that they were danced for fun as well. In 
addition, Israel has probably accumulated 
as much history in the past decade as other 
countries have taken centuries to develop. 
This accounts for the prolificacy of its 
dances. 

In the final analysis, however, it is the 
people’s acceptance of a dance which makes 
it a folk dance. If they like it, they dance 
it; if they don’t like it, it either disappears 
entirely or is changed until it becomes more 
danceable. 

But what is a folk dance and where does 
it come from? It is a dance to celebrate the 
harvest, the coming of spring, the new wine, 
or victory over the enemy. It is a work 
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dance, such as the dance of the tailor, the 
blacksmith, the haymaker, or the weaver. It 
is an animal dance—the dance of the hobby- 
horse, or the buffalo, or the snake; it is an 
insect dance—the dance of the tarantula or 
the cockroach. It is a dance of religion—a 
prayer for rain, or fertility; an expression of 
thanks, or of love for God. It is a dance to 
celebrate a birth or to pay tribute to the 
dead. It is a dance of love—either playful or 
romantic; it is the dance of marriage. It is 
a dance of joy, of sorrow, of hope, of despair, 
of determination, and of courage. 

It comes from the fields where the wheat 
is being harvested and from the vineyards 
where the grapes are being pressed; it comes 
from the courts and from the ballrooms. 
Sometimes it goes from the courts and ball- 
rooms out into the fields and barns, where 
it is taken over by the peasants and changed 
by them to suit their fancy; and sometimes 
a dance which originates with the country 
folk makes its way to the court and ball- 
room, where it is refined and modified by 
the gentry to suit their taste. And, of course, 
as it travels from country to country, it 
undergoes other changes, taking on the 
characteristics of the different nations. This 
was also true of the dances which traveled 
to Palestine from the countries of Europe. 

The folk dance movement in Palestine 
was guided, encouraged, directed, and or- 
ganized by Gert Kaufman (who later took 
the Hebrew name of Gurit Kadman). Mrs. 
Kaufman came from Germany with a mod- 
ern and interpretative, as well as a folk, 
dance background. She spent most of her 
time giving courses in folk dancing to teach- 
ers and representatives from the various 
settlements, keeping in touch with these 
settlements to ascertain their needs, helping 
them to prepare festivals for the different 
holidays, organizing the Dalia Festival 
(which is held about every three years in 
the Hills of Ephraim), and, finally, acting 
as head of the Folk Dance Committee. Al- 
though new dances were created, on occa- 
sion, for specific festivals or celebrations, 
most of the dances performed were Euro- 
pean dances or Palestinian adaptations of 
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European dances. Very little thought, if any, 
was given at first to such a thing as an 
Israeli folk dance. 

But there came a time when someone 
thought there had to be an Israeli folk 
dance. It happened one day when Rivkah 
Sturman (who had also come from Ger- 
many with a modern dance background, but 
who knew nothing of folk dances) heard her 
two small children, along with others, sing- 
ing German songs and saw them doing 
German dances. Suddenly the impact of the 
scene hit her. “Oh, no,” she thought, “this 
cannot be! Are these young ones to grow up 
singing only these songs and knowing only 
these dances? Is it for this that we came to 
Israel to build a new land—to learn a new 
language? No, no! It must not be! We must 
have our own. The new country must have 
a soul, a spirit—an Israeli spirit.” 

Today Rivkah Sturman is not only ac- 
knowledged as “one of the dreamers, build- 
ers and organizers of the foundation for the 
new national dance” (in the words of 
E. Amiran-Pugatchov, Israel’s supervisor of 
musical education), but she has created 
more favorite folk dances than any one 
choreographer—dances which have a great 
deal of charm, depth, and originality; and 
she has paved the way for so many other 
talented choreographers. 

But the beginning was not easy. How do 
you create an Israeli folk dance? Where is 
the source for such a dance? Among the 
Arabs? The Bedouins? The Druzes? But it 
must also have some Jewish content. Among 
the Jews of European origin? The Hasidim? 
The Yemenites? The Bible? 

And what should be the form of an Is- 
raeli folk dance? Perhaps the Arabic debka 
(line dance) was the form best suited to 
the mood and climate of the country. But 
then she realized it was the circle dance, 
the hora, which brought the people to- 
gether. Anyone could join the circle at any 
time and drop out at any time, and no 
partners were needed. It was a community 
dance: 


Till break of morning, until the dawn ascend, 
Shoulder to shoulder, dancing without end, 

















THE DANCE OF ISRAEL: THE HORA 
Hearts that beat as one, strong as tempered steel; 
One in happiness; one in grave ordeal. 

So it was natural that she should turn to 
the circle form in her first approach to an 
Israeli dance. She called it “Goren,” which 
is the Hebrew word for “circle.” It also 
means “born,” and since her “Goren” was 
an agricultural dance, built around the 
theme of corn, both meanings were appro- 
priate. Although “Goren” was the hit dance 
of the first Dalia Festival where it was pre- 
sented in 1944, the dance, as a whole, did 
not survive. However, some of the steps 
were later incorporated into other dances. 
At that time, Rivkah Sturman thought that 
all circle dances should be called “goren” 
instead of “hora”’—a Rumanian word. But 
somehow the magic of “hora” could not 
be dispelled. 

There is the Hora Agadati, for instance, 
which was created as far back as 1924, by 
the Rumanian-born, Russian-trained ballet 
dancer, Baruch Agadati. It was composed 
for a performance by the “Ohel” theatre 
group and set to a Moldavian folk tune. 
Twenty years later, the dance was presented 
at this same Dalia Festival in a new version. 
This time it had new music, as well, written 
by the Palestinian composer, Uri Boscovich. 
Today the Hora Agadati is still a popular 
dance. It combines the debka step of the 
Arabic shepherd dance with a little of the 
hasidic flavor and movement. 

There is the circle dance, “Harmonica,” 
which has been a continuous favorite ever 
since it made its début almost thirteen 
years ago. The dance got its name from the 
words of the song to which it is set; there is 
no connection between the movements of 
the dance and its title. One of the steps 
used in “Harmonica,” which was new at the 
time, has since been used in other dances 
and is now referred to as the “harmonica 
step.” The choreographer herself (Rivkah 
Sturman) used the step again in a number 
of her dances. One of them is the hora, 
“Zemer Lach,” a gay, lively dance, set to an 
old folk tune. It is a “song to you, my home- 
land.” In addition to the “harmonica step,” 
the dance contains the “grapevine step.” 


5 at 
Both of these steps have now become almost 
as well-known in folk dance terminology as 
the “schottische step,” or the “polka step,” 
or the “two-step.” 

The grapevine step is found also in the 
well-known circle dance, “Mayim’—a dance 
created to express joy at finding water in 
the desert. It was inspired by words from 
Isaiah: “Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation,” which 
are usually sung by the dancers as they move 
around the circle in a wave-like motion. 
And “Mayim, Mayim,” they sing as they 
move in toward the center with light, 
springy steps to draw water from the well; 
“Mayim, Mayim,” they sing again as they 
jump and clap for joy, for now the desert 
will bloom again. “Mayim” was born in 
Degania, a settlement on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee. However, the original version 
did not contain the grapevine step; this was 
a later innovation. Today the terms “grape- 
vine step” and “Mayim step” are used inter- 


‘changeably. It is found also in “Kuma Eha,” 


a dance created to celebrate the birthday of 
the kibbutz, Tel Yosef (named for Joseph 
Trumpeldor, who died heroically while de- 
fending a frontier colony against marauding 
Arabs). The catchy music by S. Postolsky, 
set to words by Y. Sheinberg, was already 
well known and often used as an accompani- 
ment to the traditional hora. The words are 
expressive of the spirit of the dance: 

Come, oh, brothers, round and round 

Rest tomorrow, in song now resound; 

None here is first, and none here is last, 

Hands on shoulders hold firm and fast, 

This day will set, a new day will dawn, 

Brother to brother in love will be drawn; 

Men of the pen, and men of the plow, 

All in accord to one God will bow. 
But Rivkah Sturman’s “Kuma Eha” has not 
diminished in popularity in the thirteen 
years since it was composed. And again, the 
grape-vine step appears in “Lech, Lech 
Lamidbar” (Let’s Go to the Desert), a 
dance which seems to be gaining in popu- 
larity in spite of its somewhat awkward 
combinations and rhythm. 

There is the hora, “Rav Brachat,” a fast- 

moving, fairly simple dance with fascinating 
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twists and turns, leaps and brushes. “Rav 
Brachat” was created by Leah Bergstein to 
celebrate the holiday, Succoth (The Feast 
of Booths). Leah Bergstein was mainly con- 
cerned with reviving some of the ancient 
festivals described in the Bible, some of 
which had not been celebrated for thou- 
sands of years; her dances were created as 
part of these festivals. The kibbutz with 
which she has been associated for about 
twenty-five years, Ramat Yohanan, is par- 
ticularly noted for its Omer Festival, cele- 
brated during the week of Passover. 

There is the Hora Eilat, a dance dedicated 
to that port city at the southernmost tip of 
Israel, on the Gulf of Akaba. Eilat (some- 
times spelled Elath), a city with over 5,000 
young pioneers, is today an important fish- 
ing port as well as a center for the chemical 
industry; but in olden days it was near the 
place (Ezion-geber) where Solomon made a 
navy of ships, and where caravans trans- 
ported the ivories and silks of the Far East 
to Jerusalem, Samaria, and Damascus. 

There are, of course, many delightful and 

interesting couple dances, line dances and 
open-circle dances which are today per- 
formed on various occasions. But it is usu- 
ally the simple hora, the same one that was 
brought to Israel by the early halutzim, 
which is still danced at almost any kind of 
Jewish festival or celebration. In America, 
it is not uncommon to see young boys and 
gitls gather in small groups in an auditorium 
or some other place after an important event 
and dance the hora with the same ecstasy 
and rapture as the early halutzim. Stimu- 
lated by a good performance, brilliant 
speeches, or some other inspiring event, 
they dance on the stage, in the aisles, out- 
side the building, in any place where there’s 
a little empty space. 
- Sometimes the dancing is interrupted by 
a little dialogue between the dancers. As if 
at a given signal, someone whispers, “Shhhh” 
—and the other dancers pick it up until the 
“Shhhh,” quiet, but audible, is carried 
around the circle, while the dancing slows 
down, and finally, there is silence. Until 
someone Cries out: 
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“Mi Anachnu?” (Who are we?)—and another 
DION: a cascxsnsgintsateyssatiosisasespevnassaniaeasainise “Yisrael” 
“Mi Kulani?” (Who are all of us?) .......... “Yisrael” 
“Mi atem?” (Who are you?) ........seesees “Yisrael” 


IVER GREE (CVU RARE ER) sckcsocecccsvacsucaconsckocs “Yisrael” 
SCRMERML (OMQNUETY << ccucecasinesssceesesesseieatesceisesecores “Ima” 
WMG” “RMMNINGE ) sass cascccssoassccossssssseerscsonesseasie “Abba” 
AMIN, icciin cabs cessousssseseiavasasuitiassadtes “Ima Abba” 
“Yerushalayim” (Jerusalem)  .........ssesesees “Yisrael” 


And it goes on and on—the dancers 
sometimes calling out names of cities, or 
names of youth movements, or whatever 
strikes them at the moment. Sometimes they 
will get silly and use a commercial, such as: 
“Pepsi-Cola” “Hits the spot.” 

Then the dance begins again—slowly at 
first; the tempo quickens, the legs move 
faster, and faster, and faster, until all the 
dancers collapse with fatigue. But it is a 
healthy, happy fatigue, the kind of fatigue 
that brings color to the cheeks and bright- 
ness to the eyes. 

It was the hora which was danced by 
small groups of Jewish people all over the 
world the day on which the State of Israel 
was born; it was the hora which was danced 
by prisoners of war after returning to Israel 
from Egyptian captivity; it was the hora 
which enticed a number of dignified and 
bearded professors to step down from the 
dais and join the circle at a recent banquet 
in New York when the band began to play 
some appropriate music; and it was the hora 
with which Israel’s Foreign Minister, Golda 
Meir, joined hands with some guests from 
Asia and Africa when she entertained them 
at her home in Jerusalem not so long ago. 

Whether it be the original Hora (the 
earlier, simple one), the New Hora, the 
Hora Agadati, Mayim, Harmonica, or the 
Hora Eilat, it is a thing of beauty, and 
should therefore be a joy forever. 
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The » Affair 


N THE EVENING of January 31, this 

year, Knesset members made their 

way to the annual Tu’Bishvat gath- 

ering which marks the anniversary of 
the first session of Israel’s Parliament in 1949. 
Israelis are particularly proud of their democ- 
racy—an island in the Middle East—which is 
symbolized for them by the Knesset. As the 
members gathered in the simple halls of the 
Knesset building, they received the surprising 
information that the Prime Minister, David 
Ben-Gurion, had just emerged from his vaca- 
tion and submitted his resignation to President 
Ben-Zvi. The Prime Minister’s action followed 
a ten-minute Cabinet session in which Ben- 
Gurion had informed the government that he 
was about to submit his own resignation 
(which automatically entailed the resignation 
of the government) and left his colleagues to 
listen to the contents of his letter of resigna- 
tion over the radio. 

Nine days later, another white-haired vet- 
eran of Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, gathered 
his colleagues to submit his resignation. But 
Pinhas Lavon’s leaving his key office as secre- 
tary-general of the powerful Trades Union 
Federation, the Histadrut, came as no surprise 
to anyone in the country. He had, in fact, 
received notice to quit his post (where he was 
a party nominee) following a dramatic session 
of his party a few days earlier. 

These developments climaxed a five-month 
drama which split Mapai, divided the country, 
lowered Israel’s moral prestige abroad, and led 
to allegations at home that the democratic 
structure of the country was being endangered. 
“The Lavon Affair,” as the drama was gener- 
ally called, after smouldering for six years had 
burst into open flame and caused one of the 
most damaging conflagrations Israel had yet 
experienced. Its ultimate outcome was to be 
general elections. 

* * * * * * x 


The story starts in 1954. Ben-Gurion de- 
cided to leave the government and retire to 
the Negev Desert in the unfulfilled hope that 
he would blaze the trail for the young people 
of the nation to return to the pioneering tra- 
ditions that the new Israel youth was tending 
to regard as old-fashioned. Before leaving office, 
Ben-Gurion endeavored to insure the continu- 
ity of the policies he had been following since 
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the establishment of the State. He was not 
entirely at ease with the party’s decision that 
he should be succeeded as Prime Minister by 
Moshe Sharett. Although Sharett had for years 
been the main spokesman for foreign affairs, 
Ben-Gurion distrusted what he considered to 
be his tendency to be influenced by outside 
pressure. Before his retirement he therefore 
arranged that security matters—which to Ben- 
Gurion are supreme—should be in the hands 
of two close colleagues in whom he had com- 
plete confidence: Moshe Dayan succeeded 
Mordecai Makleff as Chief of Staff of the Israel 
Defence Forces, while the office of the Min- 
ister of Defence, hitherto held by BG himself, 
was filled by Lavon. 

Lavon was one of the younger veterans of 
the Israel Labor Party. In his youth in Eastern 
Europe he had been among the founders of 
Gordonia, a Zionist pioneering youth move- 
ment. Settling in Palestine in 1929, when he 
was 25, he became a member of kibutz Hulda, 
but was soon an organization man rather than 
a farmer. In 1949, he succeeded David Remez 
as secretary-general of the octopus-like Hista- 
drut and was also elected to the Knesset on 
the Mapai ticket. This was a crucial period in 
the development of the Histadrut faced with the 
challenge of the economic problems of the 
new State and the absorption of the rapidly- 
growing population. His approach to the status 
and direction of the Histadrut was considerably 
less orthodox than could have been foreseen, 
and to some it appeared even revolutionary. 
He was not afraid to say openly that whereas 
the wages of the workers of Israel had reached 
the level of developed countries, the output 
was only on a level with undeveloped nations; 
he sustained a strong policy of free immigra- 
tion rather than a blind fight for a greater 
share for the workers in the national income 
even though such a policy could lead to a de- 
crease in the standard of living. Before the 
first Knesset was dissolved, parliamentary jour- 
nalists voted Lavon (or Lubianiker, as he was 
then called) the most outstanding member. In 
1950 he was raised to cabinet rank as Minister 
of Agriculture, but the hopes in the then 
youngest member of the government were not 
fulfilled and the following year he was shunted 
to the side-line position of Minister without 
Portfolio, where he acted as occasional trouble- 
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shooter and chairman of a number of govern- 
mental investigatory commissions. There he 
remained until called upon by his friend Ben- 
Gurion to the office of Defence Minister. 

Lavon’s outstanding attribute is his analyti- 
cal deftness. He grasps problems immediately 
and has a gift for breaking them into their 
component parts. It is perhaps not surprising 
that one of his favorite occupations is reading 
detective stories, and he is reputed to have 
one of the largest Rex Stout collections in the 
Middle East. He is eloquent in four languages 
—Hebrew, Yiddish, English, and German— 
but feels more at home on a platform than in 
a drawing-room. His potential ruthlessness is 
tempered by his basically Jewish character 
traits. 

As Defence Minister, Lavon soon came into 
conflict with the professional establishment— 
the parallel has been drawn between him and 
Hore-Belisha. ‘Two personalities in particular 
clashed with Lavon—the Chief-of-Staff, Gen- 
eral Dayan, and the Director-General of the 
Defence Ministry, Shimon Peres. These two 
young men (Peres was then barely 30 and 
Dayan 39) were the “white-headed boys” of 
Ben-Gurion. Both products of the technologi- 
cal age, they were efficient, ambitious, and 
ruthless—although in their case untempered 
by a deep traditional Jewish background. They 
were the embodiment of the new generation 
of Israelis. Dayan was one of the first children 
born in a collective village. His father, Shmuel 
Dayan, one of the most respected veterans of 
the Israel Labor movement, was among the 
founders of Degania and Nahalal. Moshe 
joined the Haganah in his youth and was one 
of the first of his generation who took up sol- 
diering as a career. He was a founder of the 
Palmach and lost an eye in 1941 while serving 
in a daring expedition on Lebanese territory in 
behalf of the British army. He gained a repu- 
tation for his recklessness and dare-devil valor, 
and even when Chief-of-Staff he could not be 
restrained from exposing himself to enemy 
fire. He was to achieve an international repu- 
tation as a result of the brilliant Sinai cam- 
paign. In contrast to Dayan, who constantly 
sought and received the spotlight, Shimon 
Peres was very much of a back-room boy. Quiet 
and taciturn, Peres was eventually to be one 
of the main forgers of the cooperation between 
Israel and France. Unlike Dayan, whose train- 
ing had been confined to Israel, Peres (who 
spent the first eleven years of his life in Po- 
land) lived for several years in New York 
where he headed the military branch of the 
Israel Supply Mission and also took courses at 
the New School for Social Research. 
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The full story of the rift that developed be- 
tween Lavon, on the one hand, and Dayan and 
Peres, on the other, has still not been told. In 
the recent investigation into the “Lavon Af- 
fair” by a parliamentary committee, these dif- 
ferences were for the first time aired outside 
Defence Ministry and government circles, but 
few details have still been released to the 
public. However, it is apparent that consider- 
able tension developed between Lavon and his 
subordinates and, according to Lavon, Ben- 
Gurion continued to pull the wires from his 
desert retreat in Sdeh Boker. ‘The denouement 
was sudden and dramatic. It was announced in 
February, 1955 by Sharett that Lavon had 
resigned as Defence Minister and Ben-Gurion 
was rejoining the government in his stead. 
(Within a year, Ben-Gurion was Prime Min- 
ister again and Sharett himself had joined 
Lavon in the political desert.) The circum- 
stances precipitating the sudden re-emergence 
of Ben-Gurion were not explained to the Knes- 
set nor to the Israel public. Word got round 
as to a “security mishap” but to this very day 
details have been withheld by the military 
censorship inside Israel, although they have 
been widely published in the Western press. 
Even in recent months, all public references 
in Israel to the events of 1954 have been ex- 
pressed through esoteric phrases as “the unfor- 
tunate incident” and “‘the security mishap,” 
while the names of army officers involved have 
been suppressed. 

Since this article is being written from Israel, 
the censorship blackout on the details of the 
1954 incident are applicable. This may seem 
like Hamlet without the Prince, but the rami- 
fications have been so extensive that the 1954 
story has become only a detail. In any case, 
the incident was hushed up; Ben-Gurion re- 
turned to office; the army went from strength 
to strength; and in 1956, Lavon resumed his 
former position as Secretary-General of the 
Histadrut. 


During the following years, Lavon worked 
inside the Histadrut with growing prestige. He 
proved himself an able administrator and a 
daring innovator, even to the extent of break- 
ing up the powerful Histadrut subsidiary, the 
contracting agency Solel Boneh, which was 
developing cartel tendencies. But in protecting 
Histadrut interests, he came into sharp con- 
flict with the government. Although Ben-Gur- 
ion had been himself one of the founders of 
the Histadrut in 1920, his allegiance to the 
state overrode all other considerations. Thus, 
in recent years he has become convinced of 
the necessity for a national health service to 
replace the present forms of health insurance, 
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largely run by the Histadrut’s Kupat Holim 
(with an annual budget of IL.100,000,000), 
which is the Trades Union Federation’s main 
trump card in attracting membership. Lavon 
and other Histadrut leaders foresaw a consid- 
erable weakening in the drawing power of the 
Histadrut should health insurance be taken out 
of their hands. Another clash of interests re- 
sulted from the government’s determination to 
keep down the workers’ cost of living allow- 
ance despite the general rise in prices. Lavon 
and the Histadrut pressed for the implementa- 
tion of the traditional agreement whereby 
wages rose with prices, despite the potential 
danger to the national economy implicit in an 
inflationary spiral. Consequently, government 
leaders leveled accusations against the Hista- 
drut of pressing for narrow interests at the 
expense of those of the State; in return, Lavon 
came out with accusations of “‘statism’”—that 
is, that the State was trying to usurp functions 
which traditionally belonged to smaller bodies 
or to individuals. 

In 1959, general elections were held in Israel 
and Ben-Gurion utilized the opportunity to 
bring into the front ranks of his party some of 
the rising younger elements whose voices had 
been persistently heard in party councils. The 
infusion of this fresh blood into the party lead- 
ership played no small part in the party’s elec- 
tion success and four outstanding newcomers 
were promoted to major office. Abba Eban 
moved from the international to the national 
scene and became Minister without Portfolio 
(later, Minister of Education). Dr. Giora Jo- 
sephtal, the secretary of Mapai, was appointed 
Minister of Labor. Moshe Dayan, having left 
the army in 1958, threw himself wholeheart- 
edly into the election struggle and was ap- 
pointed Minister of Agriculture (local wags 
commented that he had beaten his sword into 
a ploughshare) while his colleague, Simon 
Peres, although not achieving Cabinet rank, 
was promoted to the new key post of Deputy 
Minister of Defence (Ben-Gurion retaining the 
Ministry). The emergence of this younger 
element had repercussions within the Mapai 
party where stresses soon became manifest be- 
tween the “Old Guard” and the “Young 
Turks.” Disputes broke out over several issues 
and not infrequently Lavon was the spokesman 
for the veterans while Dayan and Peres led the 
younger elements. It soon became clear that 
beneath the subjects debated on the surface, 
a bitter struggle was developing for something 
even more basic—the succession to Ben-Gur- 
ion whose strength and vitality amazed all who 
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knew him but who was nevertheless in his 
middle seventies. 

* * * * ae oe * 


Although the facts have only become gen- 
erally known in retrospect, it is now clear that 
Lavon was accused in 1954 of direct responsi- 
bility for setting in motion the events that led 
to the “security mishap” and the resultant loss 
of lives. At that time a committee of two was 
appointed to investigate the incident; its mem- 
bers being the Supreme Court Judge Itzchak 
Olshan and the former Chief-of-Staff, General 
Yaakov Dori, president of the Haifa Technion. 
Although the Olshan committee failed to reach 
any clear conclusions, Lavon had been forced 
to leave the government. It has also become 
known that he continued to disclaim any re- 
sponsibility and to demand moral rehabilita- 
tion. 

In the spring of 1960, Lavon approached 
Ben-Gurion with a request to re-open the case 
on the basis of new evidence that had been 
brought to light in the course of a secret trial 
held in Jerusalem. The details of this trial have 
never been published (it is perhaps alarming 
to think that if it had not been for the “Lavon 
Affair,” it may never have been heard of at 
all) and the only information released to the 
public was that the accused—referred to only 
as “‘the third man’”—was later sentenced to a 
lengthy term of imprisonment. Ben-Gurion 
requested his military aide-de-camp to make a 
prima facie investigation of the new material, 
both from the point of view of Lavon’s request 
that he should be cleared and his accusation 
that two high-ranking army officers had been 
guilty of perjury and that one of them had 
even forged documents to implicate Lavon. 
On receiving his aide-de-camp’s report, Ben- 
Gurion requested the Chief-of-Staff, General 
Laskov, to appoint a committee to investigate 
the charges against the officers. 

Lavon returned from a convalescent holiday 
in Switzerland (he suffers from heart trouble ) 
in September and at the same time the estab- 
lishment of the committee was officially an- 
nounced. This announcement on September 
25 broke the Lavon Affair to the public, and 
although the press was forced to refer to past 
developments in paraphrases, word quickly 
spread as to what was behind the appointment 
of the committee. Lavon immediately called 
on the Prime Minister and this meeting proved 
the parting of the ways for these erstwhile 
friends. For one thing, Lavon objected to the 
appointment of the Supreme Court Judge 
Haim Cohn as chairman of this committee; 
Lavon had at one time worked for the removal 
of Cohn from his previous position of Attor- 
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ney-General and he felt that he would not be 
objective. For another reason, Lavon regarded 
the new evidence he had produced as water- 
tight, clearly indicating his innocence; he 
therefore demanded full rehabilitation without 
further delay. After the meeting Lavon told 
the press that “each side stated his views,” but 
it was apparent that the end result was a seri- 
ous difference of opinions. Already in these 
first days of intense public discussion, the 
Mapai-dominated Histadrut newspaper ““Davar’’ 
came out against Ben-Gurion and demanded 
that Lavon be immediately absolved of all 
responsibility for the events of 1954. Certain 
Mapai circles already sensed the dangerous 
implications of the situation for the party and 
advocated immediate clarification within party 
bodies, but Mapai leaders, including Ben-Gur- 
ion and Lavon, rejected the suggestion. Mean- 
while, the opposition parties were enjoying the 
spectacle of Mapai’s discomfiture and they 
demanded an inquiry within the framework of 
the Knesset’s Foreign Affairs and Security 
Committee both to investigate Lavon’s allega- 
tions and to embarrass Mapai. 


On October 3, Ben-Gurion made his first 
public pronouncement on the controversy. “I 
do not see any need or obligation for me to 
clear Lavon, (a) because I never condemned 
him; and (b) if someone did condemn or try 
to condemn him, his vindication is not within 
my competence” said Ben-Gurion, and he con- 
tinued: “I am neither investigator nor judge. 
I have not pronounced judgment on anyone— 
least of all on Lavon—and I will not take it 
upon myself to pronounce judgment.” He 
went on to say that the public should not link 
the decisions of the Olshan Committee with 
Lavon’s resignation in 1954, implying that 
other causes had led to Lavon’s leaving the 
government. In his statement, Ben-Gurion for 
the first time began to use phrases that could 
be interpreted as derogatory to Lavon and said: 

Every opportunity must be given to the officers 
under investigation to prove their innocence. In re- 
spect to fairness, justice and legal procedure, all men 
are equal. As Minister of Defence, I will not tolerate 
the service in the army of an officer with unclean 
hands but at the same time I will not tolerate the 
disgracing of an officer without proper proofs and 
trial. 

Four days later the Knesset Foreign Affairs 
and Security Committee began its hearings. 
From the outset the sessions on this issue were 
markedly different from previous meetings of 
the Committee. For the first time, full reports 
were carefully leaked to the press by the inter- 
ested parties. The first witness was Lavon who 
differentiated between two aspects of Ben- 
Gurion’s proposed investigation—the legal in- 
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quiry into the conduct of the senior officers 
with which he expressed his whole-hearted 
agreement and the cause of his own dismissal, 
which he maintained was not a legal or security 
matter but a public affair under no circum- 
stance warranting recourse to a court. He took 
the opportunity of stating categorically that he 
had given no instructions to the senior officer 
concerned to instigate the security operation 
that went wrong and the officer had not acted 
according to any orders. He produced the rele- 
vant documents citing chapter and verse for 
his statements which deeply impressed the 
members of the committee. Moreover, Lavon 
went further and attacked Peres, saying that 
although Peres knew neither of the action nor 
the forgery, he had taken advantage of the 
Olshan Committee to testify unfavorably con- 
cerning Lavon and his relationship with the 
defence establishment. Lavon revealed that 
following Peres’ 1954 testimony, he had re- 
quested Sharett to dismiss. Peres and when 
Sharett had refused, Lavon had submitted his 
own resignation. 

This evidence of Lavon roused Ben-Gurion’s 
ire. The Prime Minister had reacted compara- 
tively mildly to the previous developments but 
he was deeply stung by Lavon’s washing the 
Defence Ministry’s dirty linen in public and 
revealing the rifts in its top echelons. This, to 
Ben-Gurion, was a besetting sin, prompting 
him to throw his entire weight into the coun- 
ter-attack. Lavon claimed already at this stage 
that he was being subjected to a scurrilous 
press attack directed by Peres’ minions. 

In a letter to “Davar,’’ Lavon took issue 
with statements alleging that Ben-Gurion had 
accused him of a lack of grasp in security mat- 
ters; he revealed that in 1956, Ben-Gurion had 
offered him the position of head of a perma- 
nent body preparing for national emergencies 
and had paid a handsome tribute to Lavon for 
his daring vision and independence of thought. 

Ben-Gurion informed the Mapai secretariat 
that if he had to choose between Peres and 
Lavon, he would have taken Peres any time. 
He also expressed his disbelief that the Knesset 
Committee would get very far in its investiga- 
tions in view of the many complications in- 
volved. Already after this speech, it became 
evident that there was deep division within 
Mapai, many members speaking up for Lavon 
and against the stand of the Prime Minister. 
Mediation attempts inside the party, led by the 
Minister of Finance, Eshkol, failed when it 
became evident that Ben-Gurion resolutely re- 
jected any suggestion at compromise on the 
issue of setting up legal investigation. He 
claimed that the Knesset committee was not 
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objective—that is, the views of its members 
were influenced more by party affiliation than 
by objective judicial considerations—and there- 
fore the sole solution was through judicial 
channels. 


The next development was the report of the 
Cohn committee, which was submitted to the 
Prime Minister who passed it on to the Attor- 
ney General, Gideon Hausner, for a considered 
legal evaluation. Hausner’s reaction was for- 
warded to the cabinet at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 24; his findings were that the Cohn 
committee had confirmed the allegations of 
perjury against one of the witnesses who had 
appeared before the Olshan Committee; but 
as the Olshan Committee was not a judicial 
body, this perjury was not a criminal offense. 
He also revealed that the Cohn Committee 
was not convinced that documents had been 
forged but felt there was sufficient uncertainty 
on this issue to warrant a continuation of the 
investigations. 

Two days later, on the basis of these find- 
ings, Sharett—Premier in 1954—emerged for 
the first time on the scene of the “Affair” with 
a statement in “Davar.” This was intended by 
the moderate elements in Mapai to placate 
Lavon and thereby—it was hoped—bring the 
“Affair” to an end before it got completely out 
of hand. Sharett wrote: “If I had known at 
the time of the Olshan committee the facts 
that have been elicited by the Cohn commit- 
tee, I would have regarded them as weighty 
proof that the accusation brought at that time 
against Pinhas Lavon was unfounded,” al- 
though he added that even under such circum- 
stances he would still have had to accept 
Lavon’s resignation because of Lavon’s insist- 
ence on the firing of Peres and the generally 
strained relations in the defence establishment. 
Lavon immediately reacted that he was pre- 
pared to accept Sharett’s statement as closing 
the “Affair” and that he saw no reason for 
any further inquiry into the question of his 
responsibility for the 1954 events. “All the 
time, I have had only one demand,” he said, 
“and that is to determine, on the basis of the 
new evidence that has come to light, that no 
responsibility can be attached to me for the 
1954 mishap.” But this effort to prevent fur- 
ther ramifications was doomed to failure by 
Ben-Gurion’s intransigent insistence on a judi- 
cial inquiry. The whole incident could have 
been concluded at the end of October “with 
no victors or vanquished,” as Lavon put it; but 
Ben-Gurion was by now determined that there 
should at least be the vanquished. 


As further investigation appeared inevitable, 
Eshkol pushed a proposal, originally fathered 
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by the Progressive Party, for a ministerial com- 
mission, which in fact constituted a compro- 
mise between Ben-Gurion’s “judicial inquiry” 
and the further deliberations in the Parliamen- 
tary Foreign Affairs and Security Committee 
advocated by other parties who were out for 
Mapai’s blood. On October 30 the government 
appointed a ministerial investigatory commit- 
tee over the opposition of Ben-Gurion who 
absented himself when the decision was taken. 
This was the signal for a general lull and the 
secretary of Mapai was able to state that the 
“Affair” would not become a party issue—one 
of the major misjudgments of the year. The 
committee, consisting of seven cabinet mem- 
bers representing all the coalition partners, was 
presided over by the Minister of Justice, Pin- 
has Rosen. It took no fresh evidence but 
received a full transcript of the proceedings of 
the Foreign Affairs and Security Committee as 
well as the reports of the Olshan and Cohn 
Committees. 


Opposition parties meanwhile tried to raise 
the matter in the Knesset on a number of occa- 
sions, during one of which they caused Ben- 
Gurion to make his most withering public 
attack on Lavon. The Prime Minister revealed 
that he had consulted the Attorney-General as 
to the possibility of charging Lavon with 
libeling the Defence establishment but had 
received the reply that this would only be 
possible if the existing law were to be first 
amended. Shortly thereafter, in the framework 
of the celebrations surrounding the fortieth 
anniversary of the Histadrut, Lavon held a 
press conference in which he reacted sharply 
to Ben-Gurion’s attitude and referred to “pres- 
sure and terror” being applied in his party. 
Ben-Gurion, for his part, boycotted the main 
Histadrut festive gathering and wrote to the 
Mapai secretariat that he planned to make 
revelations to the government concerning “La- 
von’s caprices.” This letter was widely inter- 
preted as Ben-Gurion’s final declaration of war 
on Lavon. The Mapai secretariat rebuked 
Lavon for his remarks at the press conference, 
but nevertheless continued desperately to grope 
for a way out of the labyrinth. 

On December 25 the governmental “com- 
mittee of seven” presented its findings to a 
crucial cabinet meeting. They found that La- 
von had not given the order leading to the 
security mishap and that the whole affair had 
been conducted without his knowledge, but 
they stated explicitly that they were not pre- 
pared to pass judgment on the general at- 
mosphere and relationships in the defence 
establishment in 1954. The committee an- 
nounced that it had admitted as evidence the 
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confession of a former secretary in the Defence 
Ministry that she had been involved in forging 
a vital document. (This confession had been 
elicited by the Attorney General on a special 
interview with the secretary but subsequently, 
in a police investigation, she withdrew her ad- 
mission.) The ministerial committee concluded 
that “with this investigation, the whole ‘Affair’ 
is to be regarded closed.” 


These findings were accepted by the Cabi- 
net. When it came to the vote Ben-Gurion’s 
supporters—the Ministers Moshe Dayan, 
Giora Josephtal, and Abba Eban—abstained 
while Ben-Gurion refused to have anything to 
do with the vote at all. He explained that the 
findings did not reflect a completely true pic- 
ture in that it absolved Lavon from all respon- 
sibility and accused a “senior army officer” who 
had had no chance to defend himself. He also 
cited instances where Lavon as Minister of 
Defence had issued what Ben-Gurion termed 
irresponsible orders the execution of which had 
only been prevented through the intervention 
of the chiefs-of-staff. Ben-Gurion again re- 
peated his demand for a judicial investigation. 
When the decisions of the “committee of 
seven” were publicly announced, Lavon stated 
that they constituted for him a complete re- 
habilitation and as far as he was concerned the 
“Affair” was finally at a close. Ben-Gurion for 
his part announced that he was going off on a 
prolonged vacation—a step interpreted as a 
reflection of his refusal to accept the govern- 
ment decision and also of his disappointment 
in the reaction of some of his party colleagues 
in the government, notably the Foreign Min- 
ister, Mrs. Golda Meir, who had threatened to 
resign if the government endorsement of the 
committee’s findings was not upheld. 

Although the “Lavon Affair” had now been 
the chief topic of conversation in Israel for a 
few months, the public had been primarily 
onlookers at a fascinating struggle for power. 
But at this stage there were signs of repulsion 
on the one hand and of aroused consciences 
on the other. A group of fifty professors and 
intellectuals, including Professors Rotenstreich, 
Buber, Talmon, and Bergmann, of the Hebrew 
University, published a declaration warning 
that the general atmosphere could well en- 
gender apathy and indifference among the 
public and a contempt for politics and politi- 
cians. Although the intellectuals did not take 
sides in the dispute, it was obvious that their 
protest was directed against the Prime Minister 
(one of whose reactions was to resign from a 
committee dealing with translations from for- 
eign literature on the ground that Professors 
Buber and Bergmann were also members! ) 
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The declaration of the intellectuals evoked 
widespread support in academic and cultural 
circles and provoked a smaller group of pro- 
Ben-Gurion intellectuals to issue a counter- 
manifesto. This ferment at the professional 
level spurred the student body to action. Stu- 
dents in Israel until recently were divided 
along orthodox party lines although they played 
no role in political affairs. Last year, however, 
a non-party group emerged as the strongest 
single element in the Hebrew University stu- 
dent body, and this group tended to feel criti- 
cally about the Prime Minister’s attitude which 
it regarded as a threat to Israel democracy. 
Student demonstrations were organized and, 
not surprisingly under the circumstances, com- 
munist elements were also on hand to whip up 
animosity. The breadth of student opposition 
to Ben-Gurion was a microcosm of the position 
on the entire political front in the nation 
where all malcontents and opponents of Ben- 
Gurion rallied around Lavon’s flag—even those 
who a few months before had been accusing 
him of imposing a dictatorship within the 
Histadrut. Comparisons with the Dreyfus trial 
were not uncommonly drawn, and one com- 
mentator cited Clemenceau’s remark to Zola, 
“What a pity we have such an unsympathetic 
hero.” Lavon showed no signs of being averse 
to any of the groups that offered him their 
support, and this indiscriminate acceptance 
hardened the opposition in Mapai circles and 
weakened his position among his Mapai sup- 
porters. 

On December 31, an emergency meeting of 
the Mapai secretariat was called to consider a 
letter from Ben-Gurion announcing his inten- 
tion to resign from the premiership. Many 
proposals were raised in an effort to find a way 
out of the dilemma and the possibility of a 
judicial investigation was seriously mooted; but 
it became clear that not only did the other 
parties in the government insist on the finality 
of the government decision but they were 
supported by some of their colleagues in Ma- 
pai (notably Mrs. Meir and the Minister of 
Commerce, Pinhas Sapir). One of the sugges- 
tions in Mapai was to set up an internal party 
investigation into Lavon’s public utterances re- 
lating to the “Affair,” but Lavon reacted by 
saying that “it would be a miscarriage of justice 
to investigate my recent utterances but to 
ignore those of the Prime Minister and his 
assistants”; and added that “for three months 
I have been the target for an unceasing stream 
of abuse and revilement, partly expressly ema- 
nating from the Prime Minister, partly dis- 
seminated by his colleagues.” 
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Once again, despite feverish activity, Mapai 
stood at a standstill unable to move forward. 
The country’s leaders were so busily involved 
in the “Lavon Affair” that affairs of state were 
neglected. Public opinion was mobilized in 
both camps. The secretary of Mapai, Yoseph 
Almogi, organized expressions of support for 
the Prime Minister from Mapai branches 
throughout the country and Ben-Gurion’s 
home was bombarded with telegrams begging 
him not to resign. Despite the Prime Minis- 
ter’s request that the campaign be called off, 
Almogi continued to whip up these demon- 
strations of support. Another element that 
stood behind Ben-Gurion was the Moshav 
Movement (with which Dayan is closely con- 
nected). On the other hand, the Mapai feder- 
ation of kibbutzim—the Ihud Hakibbutzim 
vehaKvutzot—stood behind Lavon who also 
enjoyed widespread support inside the Hista- 
drut, both as a result of his own achievements 
there and out of fear that the defeat of Lavon 
would lead to the weakening of the Histadrut. 


In this atmosphere the General Zionists put 
forward a demand for the holding of general 
elections. At that time, the proposal appeared 
largely academic and it seemed that Mapai— 
in its weakened condition—would never allow 
the situation to deteriorate to the point where 
they would be forced to take up this challenge. 

On January 10, it was announced that the 
senior officer involved in the 1954 security 
mishap had been retired from regular army 
service although there was insufficient evidence 
to press charges against him. His name has 
still not been announced in Israel, but news- 
papers were allowed to state that it ends in an 
. . . 1. (This was to deflect suspicion from 
certain other officers who could have been 
identified as the suspect.) 

One striking feature of the “Lavon Affair” 
was the widespread sympathy of the press for 
Lavon. On the one hand, he naturally gathered 
the support of the opposition papers and even 
the journals of coalition parties that were de- 
lighted to exploit Mapai’s dilemma. The Hista- 
drut paper “Davar,” which is in fact dominated 
by the Mapai faction in the Trade Union 
Movement, supported Lavon and even depicted 
Ben-Gurion as “the great dictator.” The eve- 
ning paper “Maariv,” which has the widest 
circulation in Israel, was also Lavonist and was 
his confidant on a number of crucial issues. 
The independent morning paper “Haaretz” at 
first tended to favor Lavon but later veered 
toward a more pro-Ben-Gurion stand. The 
only major paper to throw its whole weight 
behind Ben-Gurion was the English-language 
Mapai-dominated “Jerusalem Post” which be- 
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came the main spokesman for the Ben-Gurion 
elements and published venomous articles at- 
tacking Lavon. 


One of the most dramatic scenes in the 
whole Affair was enacted at the meeting of the 
Mapai Central Committee on January 12. Ben- 
Gurion returned from his “vacation” to appear 
personally in an effort to swing the party onto 
his side. His 5,000-word speech was carefully 
prepared and distributed to the press even 
before the meeting began. It contained an 
attack on the cabinet committee. “Although 
I have every confidence in the integrity of the 
committee members, the committee’s methods 
of working led inevitably to bias, miscarriage 
of justice and half-truths,” he said. Ben-Gurion 
accused Lavon of leaking information to the 
press and stated that the “revelations and dis- 
tortions in the press have led me to doubt the 
decency of Lavon.” He added that Lavon had 
utilized unfair means and cited examples where, 
he maintained, Lavon had not told the truth 
and, when Minister of Defence, he had con- 
cealed facts from the government. He denied 
the allegations that he was trying to force his 
views on the party and the government, saying: 

Nobody may force his views on his colleagues 


‘through pressure. I have never done this and I will 


not do this even now. And my colleagues have the 
right to act as they think fit. 

As Ben-Gurion was in the middle of his 
speech, the door of the hall opened (the meet- 
ing was held in the National Lottery Building 
in Tel-Aviv) and Lavon entered. He sat down, 
heard the end of Ben-Gurion’s speech, and 
then asked for the right to reply. He started by 
saying that he had not intended to attend the 
meeting but that after reading the Premier’s 
speech in the evening paper, he had decided 
to come along and state his side of the picture. 
He asked why Ben-Gurion had come down in 
favor of one side: 

Let us presume that my “sin” was serious; it has 
been proved that I was in the right and the Prime 
Minister in the wrong. But is this “Affair” to be 
pursued indefinitely? If you want to get rid of me 
from my Histadrut position, then make a simple, 
open decision that Lavon must resign and I will go. 
I have never in my life been a decisive influence. 

Mapai decided to set up a committee to 
investigate Lavon’s public utterances and 
“those of other persons connected with the 
“Affair.” The latter clause appeased Lavon’s 
demand that Ben-Gurion’s statements should 
be investigated along with his own and its 
adoption was made possible by Ben-Gurion’s 
declaration that he had no objections to “be- 
ing investigated.” 

However, the committee was never consti- 
tuted—on the one hand, because of difficulties 
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in determining its composition (Mrs. Meir, 
who was regarded as a key figure, refused to 
serve), and on the other, because of Lavon’s 
demand to postpone the committee’s activity 
since he refused to be investigated at pistol 
point. Another failure of the Mapai party re- 
sulted from the resolution on joining all mem- 
bers to refrain from publicizing their views in 
the press; Lavon completely ignored the reso- 
lution and within a couple of days all leading 
Mapai members were publicizing their views 
and developments within the party as usual. 

Ben-Gurion’s strictures on the governmental 
committee led to a full-scale government crisis. 
Dr. Rosen, the chairman of the committee, 
was gravely affronted by the Prime Minister’s 
remarks and prepared to demand the resigna- 
tion of the government. The newspapers of 
the two non-Mapai coalition parties supported 
this position. The whole controversy was now 
going on at several levels: there was the argu- 
ment over the “1954 Lavon Affair”; there was 
the “1960 Lavon Affair” centering round the 
Ben-Gurion-Lavon dispute and the split in 
Mapai; and there was the government crisis 
over the reactions to the report of the commit- 
tee of seven. 

On January 15, it looked as though the gov- 
ernment would fall, but before the cabinet 
session President Ben-Zvi took the initiative 
in inviting the Prime Minister and the mem- 
bers of the government investigating commit- 
tee to visit him in order to settle the dispute 
and prevent the resignation of the government. 
A solution was eventually found by which Ben- 
Gurion explained that he had no intention of 
casting personal aspersions on the committee 
members. He said: 

With the decision of the committee I was deter- 
mined not to deal with the matter further but only 
to make my views publicly known—and thereafter 
to have nothing more to do with the subject. And 
the government, as far as I am concerned, is free to 
act as it pleases. I will not interfere any more— 
either for or against. 

As a result of this letter Dr. Rosen withdrew 
his demand for the resignation of the govern- 
ment. 

At that moment of simmering down, a crisis 
occurred on a new front with the resignation 
from the Histadrut executive of three leading 
Mapai members who claimed that they could 
not longer work with Lavon. The party asked 
them to await developments and it became 
clear that the final explosion was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

The opposition parties now moved in to ex- 
ploit the discomfiture inside Mapai and tabled 
a motion of non-confidence in the government. 
The coalition parties observed government dis- 
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cipline and the motion was easily defeated, 
but the spokesman of the coalition partners 
made it abundantly clear that they were dis- 
satisfied with Ben-Gurion’s handling of the 
“Affair.” 


Mapai called a meeting of his central com- 
mittee to try to cut the Gordian knot, but 
before this was held Ben-Gurion emerged from 
his vacation and presented his resignation. In 
many ways, this was the logical outcome of his 
stand throughout the “Affair.” He had con- 
sistently opposed the appointment of the Cabi- 
net committee; he had criticized its findings; 
and, on top of this, he now found himself 
openly attacked by his coalition partners. 
When asked why he had delayed the submis- 
sion of his resignation and not presented it 
immediately after the cabinet decision, he re- 
plied that two events of international signifi- 
cance had been in the offing (one of these was 
the assumption of office by President Kennedy; 
the second was believed to have referred to an 
important development in security matters), 
and he had delayed his resignation for these 
reasons. 


In his letter of resignation, Ben-Gurion re- 
peated in part his refusal to accept the minis- 
terial committee’s decision and his demand for 
a judicial inquiry into the “Affair.” He ex- 
pressed his regret that the senior officer had 
had to leave the army without a proper oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. He thus again an- 
tagonized the Minister of Justice, Dr. Rosen, 
whom he had so recently and with such diffi- 
culty placated by his begrudging apology over 
the terms of his original criticism of the com- 
mittee. By so doing, he made a serious error 
which was to rebound fatally against him when 
he came to try to reform the government. To 
many observers, Ben-Gurion’s resignation ap- 
peared as one of his most serious misjudgments. 
Generally regarded as the country’s shrewdest 
politician and master juggler of political par- 
ties, he over-reached himself in this case by 
setting a mackerel to catch a sprat. Despite the 
legal arguments enumerated in his letter of 
resignation, the nation as a whole saw his 
move as a manoeuvre to bring down the full 
force of his authority to procure the ouster of 
Lavon at the forthcoming crucial Mapai meet- 
ing. Although this immediate objective was 
achieved, the repercussions were greater than 
Ben-Gurion could have anticipated because his 
resignation entailed that of the entire govern- 
ment, and the reconstitution of the coalition 
could only be enacted by far-reaching conces- 
sions to his coalition partners. In other words, 
his resignation gave the other coalition parties 
the opportunity to take the initiative and to 
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pose before the country as guardians of its 
political morality. 

Ben-Gurion’s sledge-hammer tactics suc- 
ceeded in dislodging Lavon. A few days after 
the Prime Minister’s resignation, the Mapai 
secretariat held a vital meeting and the motion 
against Lavon was proposed by Levi Eshkol. 
Eshkol had endeavored all along the line to 
stand in the middle and mediate, but he 
proved unable to stand up against Ben-Gur- 
ion’s resignation, and although he based his 
demand for Lavon’s resignation on Lavon’s 
conduct, it was clear to all that the real moti- 
vation was elsewhere. The following day, Feb- 
ruary 4, the secretariat’s recommendation was 
referred to the Central Committee at a tense 
session in Tel-Aviv’s Ohel Shem hall. Excite- 
ment in the country was at its height and 
police had to disperse pro-Lavon demonstrators 
outside the hall. Two speakers represented 
each side. Eshkol and the Minister of Labor, 
Dr. Josephtal, supported the secretariat reso- 
lution. Moshe Sharett and Professor Nathan 
Rotenstreich spoke against it. The secret ballot 
resulted in 159 votes for the removal of Lavon 
and 96 against. Lavon claimed this as a “moral 
victory” in that 40% of the voters had dared 
to oppose Ben-Gurion on this vital issue. 


A few days later, Lavon resigned from his 
post as Secretary-General of the Histadrut. He 
received an unprecedented ovation from the 
Histadrut Executive and in his farewell speech 
declared: 

The vast majority of organized labor opposes my 
being ousted. I took up my fight against an injus- 
tice done to me six years ago which was basically a 
personal matter but by its clarification brought to 
light weaknesses in our public life. Whoever claims 
that this need not have happened is either mistaken 
or wilfully misleading others. During all the stages 
. the inquiry, it emerged that justice was on my 
side. 

He added a parting shot at his enemies: “Al- 
ready in the middle of 1955, those responsible 
for the Defence establishment were fully aware 
of most of the facts made public in 1960 and 
even before the Knesset Committee sat; there 
were full grounds for clearing me of responsi- 
bility.” He concluded by saying: “The fate 
and future of the Histadrut are not dependent 
on any individual. God help any society whose 
fate and future depend on a single person.” 

The removal of Lavon from the political 
scene was the signal for Ben-Gurion to start 
negotiations for the reconstitution of his coali- 
tion. The early warnings of his coalition part- 
ners that they would not automatically rejoin 
his government proved to be more than ma- 
noeuvring positions. Ahdut Avodah and Ma- 
pam announced that they would join no 
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government headed by Ben-Gurion, although 
they were prepared to join the old coalition 
with another Prime Minister, even from Ma- 
pai. Dr. Rosen, deeply offended by the asper- 
sions cast on the integrity and justice of the 
Ministerial Committee, categorically refused to 
join any further coalition with Ben-Gurion and 
his party went along with him. Three possi- 
bilities now faced Ben-Gurion: the formation 
of a narrow coalition with the National Reli- 
gious Party and perhaps also Poalei Agudat 
Israel; or a broad coalition with another Pre- 
mier—perhaps Eshkol or Sharett; or elections, 
now being assidulously advocated by all oppo- 
sition parties who were in full cry. 


Ben-Gurion was eager to avoid elections, 
because of the unfortunate atmosphere in 
which they would be fought and the potential 
harm to Mapai and also because of the forth- 
coming Eichmann trial which would bring 
hundreds of top journalists to the country and 
turn a world spotlight on the inevitable mud- 
slinging. He tried hard to persuade the Reli- 
gious Parties to join him and, strangely, his 
efforts at persuasion were backed by Dr. Rosen, 
who advised the Religious Parties to enter the 
coalition. The old guard in the National Reli- 


‘gious Party was anxious to join foreseeing, 


among other things, the concessions that they 
would be able to squeeze out of Ben-Gurion 
under these circumstances. They began to work 
out their conditions which included a guaran- 
tee of the stability of the coalition for the rest 
of the Knesset term which was due to last until 
1963. However, the opposition within their 
party came from the youth and chalutzic ele- 
ments who felt that under the circumstances 
the religious party should stay out. The deci- 
sion against joining the coalition was made by 
one vote. In a last effort to prevent elections, 
Ben-Gurion suggested to his party that Eshkol 
should form the new cabinet, but Mapai in- 
dignantly rejected the suggestion with the 
claim that the leadership of the party would 
not be dictated bv external factors. And so on 
February 28, Ben-Gurion informed the Presi- 
dent that he was calling for new elections. 
* x % * x * % 


The Lavon affair has had the effect of punc- 
turing the Ben-Gurion image. After becoming 
a national myth and a father-figure standing 
above the hurly-burly of petty politics, he has 
descended to the arena and revealed himself 
not only as a mere mortal but as a less than 
perfect one. It is possible that by the time 
elections come around he will have succeeded 
to some extent in re-instating himself. Like the 
American image of Eisenhower, the elector 
may well vote for the national leader and ig- 
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nore his political shortcomings, especially since 
there is no other outstanding figure in sight. 
Ben-Gurion has succeeded in pushing aside 
Lavon but the succession of his hand-picked 
nominees is far from certain; their strength 
still lies largely in his protective shadow, and 
should that be removed the whole struggle 
would again be laid open. 

The Mapai party, which after the 1959 elec- 
tions seemed to be on the crest of a wave, 
riding toward the eventuality of a revised elec- 
toral system which would ensure it the com- 
plete dominance of the country’s political life, 
has been weakened. It remains to be seen 
whether the challenge of elections will heal the 
rift, and some of its leaders are already main- 
taining that the loss of a few seats will be more 
than compensated for by a new-found unity. 
It seems most unlikely that Mapai will forfeit 
its dominant position although other parties 
to the right and left are hoping to score gains. 
Nevertheless, it seems probable that Ben-Gur- 
ion will remain as Prime Minister after the 
elections since the former coalition partners 
have already indicated their willingness to let 
by-gones be by-gones, as far as the “Lavon 
Affair” is concerned, once elections are held. 

For the country, this has been a test in 
democracy. Some Israelis regret the revelation 
that Ben-Gurion has feet of clay, but others 
welcome the fact that his imperfections, which 
always existed although hidden from the pub- 
lic, have now been understood. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that Israel, still 
passing through a historic and dangerous pe- 
riod, needs a strong leader-figure; this has been 
provided by Ben-Gurion and the sullying of 
this image will in the long run not help the 
internal development of the country. There 
can be no doubt that the whole “Affair” has 
had a grave impact in the country leading to 
a dangerous cynicism and a lowering in pres- 
tige of the political institutions within and 
without. It has also exposed weaknesses which 
have led to a drop in confidence in Israel on 
the part of valuable friends and allies in other 
countries. There may be grave repercussions 
among the youth of Israel in finding that its 
most beloved institution, the army, is not 
above suspicion, while the revelation of po- 
litical dirt—hitherto practically unknown in 
Israel—may gravely sap moral fiber. But com- 
pensation may be found in the emergence of 
a national conscience which has contributed 
to the fall of a government and which may 
exert an important influence in the forthcom- 
ing elections. The wide-spread upsurge in many 
quarters, including some extremely close to the 
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Prime Minister, when it was thought that Ben- 
Gurion was letting himself be guided by obsti- 
nacv instead of justice, has been an encouraging 
evidence of the sound moral feeling of the 
young state. 


There can be no doubting the historical 
greatness of Ben-Gurion and his unique con- 
tribution to the State of Israel. There are many 
who are prepared to rely on his judgment and 
intuition implicitly, even in the present dis- 
pute. He has been proved right so often in the 
past, they argue, that surely his almost pro- 
phetic vision must be trusted even at the pres- 
ent juncture. It is a cliche to conclude that 
the final judgment will belong to history, but 
there can be no fairer summary of the situa- 
tion at this moment. 





LITTLE WHITE 
SCHOOLHOUSE BLUES 


By FLoreNcE BECKER LENNON 


I got those little white schoolhouse blues—- 
Rock, Rock, Little Rock. 
Roll, Missouri, roll. 


Keep the Negroes dumb, 
Jam them in the slum— 
Roll, Missouri, roll. 


The neighbor’s girl kissed my little son— 
He sees her coming, he ought to run; 
Sheriff comes for him with a gun. 

Rock, rock, Little Rock, 

Roll, Missouri, roll. 


Please be patient, President say— 

You know Rome wasn’t built in a day: 
What's ninety-six years— 

Just ninety-six years? 


Give them time to learn; 
You got time to burn— 

Rock, rock, Little Rock, 

Roll, Missouri, roll. 

















The Sabbath Keeper 


vitz left his house about eight o'clock, 
walking as fast as his aging legs would 
carry him. He walked four blocks straight 
down the street to the synagogue, where he 
remained for three or three-and-a-half hours, 
completely immersing himself in the Sab- 
bath morning services. When the services 
were over, instead of going straight home he 
liked to make a detour through a corner of 
a small park nearby. This took him two or 
three blocks out of the way and delayed him 
ten minutes or so, but he never missed do- 
ing it, weather permitting. 
It was more than just an idle habit with 
him. In the first place, he liked walking in 
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the park, summer or winter. But more im- ° 


portant, he always tried to carry out the 
precepts and injunctions laid down by the 
Bible and the ancient Hebrew sages, and 
one of these said that a Jew should not tarry 
on his way to synagogue but on his leaving 
the synagogue it was more seemly to pro- 
ceed in a leisurely manner and contemplate 
God’s wonders. 

‘ That’s how it happened that on this Sat- 
urday, at about eleven-thirty, Anshel Leibo- 
vitz was walking slowly through the park on 
his way home from services. It was a gentle 
day in late spring. The fragments of flowers 
and the soft rustling of leaves and the sweet 
songs of birds, all mingling with the sense 
of peace and tranquillity, which he always 
took with him from the synagogue, brought 
on an inner rapture he experienced at rare 
moments. A true Sabbath holiness seemed 
to hover in the air. 

It was only as he neared the exit at the 
far side of the park that something he had 
passed many steps back began to form a 
disturbing image on his subconscious. As it 
slowly etched itself on his awareness he had 
the painful sensation of being violently 
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prodded back to reality. He slowed his pace 
and, just before reaching the street, turned 
and almost involuntarily retraced his steps. 

About halfway back along the path he 
came to one of those wire-mesh rubbish re- 
ceptacles found in many parks. It was nearly 
full of old newspapers and other trash, but 
near the top, partly covered by a few crum- 
pled papers, he saw what looked like an 
almost new leather brief-case. He realized 
it was this that had broken his reverie. 

He was annoyed at having allowed such 
a thing to intrude on his Sabbath peace, 
and indeed to have brought him all the way 
back through the park. He was about to turn 
homeward again when something impelled 
him to pause. He removed the few papers 
and withdrew the leather bag. It was fas- 
tened by two buckled straps and he undid 
these and opened the bag. Then his hands 
convulsively clapped the bag shut again; it 
fell to the ground and Anshel staggered 
back a step or two. He stood there several 
seconds, his head in a whirl, unable to move. 

At last, trembling, he reached down and, 
without lifting the bag and opening it only 
an inch or two, peered inside again. The 
brief-case was crammed full of money, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of bills. Anshel was too 
agitated to note the denominations, but 
there must have been thousands of dollars. 

He stumbled over to a bench nearby and 
sat down. He looked around in terror but 
the only people in sight were a safe distance 
away. An invisible force jerked his eyes back 
to the bag lying on the ground. 

With an effort he made himself believe 
and understand: he had found a fortune of 
money. All he had to do was pick up the 
bag and carry it three blocks to his house. 
He and his wife Hannah were too old to get 
much use out of a fortune like that, but 
think what his children and grandchildren 
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could do with it. His two sons had worked 
and scrimped so many years for their fami- 
lies and had so little to show for it. 

But it was the Sabbath and he knew that 
he couldn’t touch the money, not even 
carry the heavy bag home. 

He realized that he had to do something 
quickly; people would be passing momen- 
tarily and the half-open bag was lying there 
on the ground. Besides, he had already 
wasted many minutes with this business; 
Hannah would begin to worry over his fail- 
ure to return home. 

He struggled with his thoughts: All I have 
to do is put the bag back in the trash basket, 
cover it with the papers again, find some gov 
on the street and ask him to carry it back to 
my house. I don’t even have to tell him 
what’s in it. Then I won’t even look at the 
money till the Sabbath is over, after sun- 
down. 

He got up, buckled one strap on the bag 
(that was enough), picked it up and re- 
placed it in the basket. (Well, he wasn’t 
touching the money and one could pick up 
a reasonably heavy object on the Sabbath 
so long as one didn’t carry it any distance.) 
He pulled the rubbish back over it till it 
was a little better hidden than it was before. 
Then he walked somewhat shakily toward 
the street. 

There weren’t many people on the street, 
but finally he saw a man coming toward 
him. Was he Gentile or Jewish? The man 
passed within a few feet of him but still 
Anshel wasn’t sure. He let him go by. 

He waited and in a minute or two a small 
boy turned the corner and came down the 
street. But Anshel saw at once that he was 
wearing his best suit and his hair was 
combed neatly and his shoes were all shiny. 
Obviously he was dressed in his Sabbath 
best; most likely the child himself was on 
his way home from the synagogue—perhaps 
a boyish dawdling accounting for his tardi 
ness. Certainly he couldn’t ask a fellow Jew 
—even one so young—to do on the Sabbath 
what he himself knew was not right to do. 
He allowed the youngster to pass on. 

He saw a young couple approaching, arm- 
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in-arm, on the other side of the street. They 
were both blondish and didn’t appear to be 
Jewish. Anshel took a step to cross the 
street but hesitated and then pulled back. 
He decided it would be better not to let 
more than one person in on his secret if 
he could help it. It was then that the 
thought occurred to him that it wasn’t quite 
tight to ask anyone, even a Gentile, to carry 
the money to his, Anshel’s, house on the 
Sabbath. Maybe he ought to ask someone 
to take the bag to his own home and keep 
it there for him until after sundown. But 
he dismissed this as too risky. 

It must have been a full minute before 
he saw another soul within hailing distance. 
But it was an old Jew with a beard whose 
face he knew from the synagogue. He felt a 
sharp pang of guilt when this man looked 
at him and half-nodded. But he stood his 
ground. Another man and a woman passed 
in quick succession but he couldn’t tell 
whether either of them was a goy or a Jew. 

Anshel was getting desperate. It was al- 
ready at least a half-hour since he had left 
the synagogue. Hannah would be worrying. 
It was all right to proceed in a leisurely 
manner from the synagogue, but Anshel 
realized he was carrying this particular pre- 
cept too far. Above all, however, he began 
to feel more and more guilty. True, he 
hadn’t pocketed the money or carried the 
heavy bag. But he had allowed his mind to 
dwell covetously on the money. It must be 
unseemly in the eyes of God even to think 
so much about things one was supposed to 
deny oneself on the Sabbath. 

He would forget about the whole thing 
and go home to Hannah. But not before he 
tried just one more scheme that had just 
come to him. The next passerby, if he wasn’t 
sure whether he was Jewish or Gentile, he 
would greet with a friendly “Gut Shabbos.” 
If the person replied in kind, then of course 
he was Jewish and that would be the end 
of it. If it was evident the person didn’t 
understand, or asked him to repeat, he 
would know he had found his man (he 
prayed it would not be a woman who, God 
forbid, might think he was flirting!). 
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A young man approached. He was not 
dressed for the Sabbath and looked typically 
Gentile. Anshel’s heart leaped. Perhaps he 
didn’t even need to test this obvious goy 
with his sly greeting. But at the last instant 
he decided to be sure. “Gut Shabbos,” he 
murmured as the man passed him within 
five feet. The man seemed startled. He hesi- 
tated for a second, then replied with a 
chuckle, “Gut Shabbos, grampa,’ and 
walked on. 

Anshel forced the money at least partly 
out of his mind and went home. He hur- 
ried to make up for lost time. Hannah 
greeted him at the door. “What happened, 
Anshel, they stretched out the services to- 
day?” 

“A little bit,” he lied. 

“Hurry, your food is getting cold,” Han- 
nah said. Like the pious Jewish housewife 
she was, she had kept two jets on the stove 
burning low since before sundown Friday, 
and used them when needed to warm food 


that had all been cooked before the Sabbath’ 


began. This is done because, though the 
Sabbath is a day for complete rest, it is 
also a day for quiet rejoicing, and one need 
not deny oneself good savory hot food just 
because it is forbidden to kindle lights. 

Anshel was already sorry he had lied to 
her. He resolved that, right after the Kid- 
dush, he would tell her about his discovery. 
He washed his hands, got out the bottle of 
ceremonial wine and two small glasses, and 
filled them. Hannah took off her apron and 
joined him at the table. Still standing, he 
held aloft the glass and chanted the Kid- 
dush over the wine and then the blessing 
before eating bread. He drank half the glass 
of wine and ate a small piece of challah, the 
special white bread eaten on the Sabbath. 
Hannah took a sip of wine and a bite of 
challah, then put on her apron again and 
went to serve the food. 

He waited till the soup was in the plates 
and Hannah was seated at the table with 
him. “Hannah, go on eating your soup but 
listen. I have something to tell you.” 

Hannah promptly stopped eating her 
soup. 
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“Services didn’t finish late; they finished 
earlier than usual but something happened 
on my way home.” 

Hannah’s hand went impulsively to her 
heart. “Anshel, nothing bad!” 

“No, no, just listen. And then tell me 
what you think.” He told her about finding 
the satchel with the money and putting it 
back in the rubbish basket. But he couldn’t 
bring himself to tell her how hard he had 
tried to find someone to carry it home for 
him; so he cut that part very short. 

Hannah’s breath caught in her throat a 
few times while he was talking, and once 
or twice she let an “Oi!” or a “My God!” 
escape her. But she didn’t interrupt him, 
and when he was finished she knew what 
she had to say. 

“Anshel, we must call the police right 
away.” 

Anshel was struck dumb. He had never 
even thought of the police. But Hannah 
continued: 

“It’s the only honest way to do. The 
money is most likely stolen and the thief 
will never show up to claim it. Then it’s 
yours. But if someone claims it and proves 
it belongs to him, you can depend on it 
he'll give you a good reward for finding it. 
Listen, Anshel, I hope you covered it well. 
Oi, what if they come to clean out the 
trash?” 

Anshel recovered while she was talking. 
“Yes, yes, Hannah, I covered it. Of course, 
we must call the police. I don’t know why 
I didn’t. . . .” He threw up his hands and 
struck his temples. “Hannah, how can we 
call the police? It’s Shabbos; we can’t tele- 
phone.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Anshel? 
The police station is only five blocks from 
here. You could walk over. Probably you'll 
meet a policeman before you even get 
there.” 

There was nothing more to argue about. 
“Keep the meat warm, Hannah. I’ll be back 
soon.” He gulped a few spoonfuls of his 
soup with a small piece of challah; then he 
hurried out. 

The police station was not far from the 
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park. Anshel was almost running. Then he 
remembered that it was still the Sabbath 
and he forced himself to slow down a little. 
He decided to go just a block or two out of 
the way and pass through the park and see 
if the bag was still there. After all, there was 
no use going to the police if the money was 
gone. 

The trash basket was just as he had left 
it. He glanced around to see if anyone was 
watching; then he moved a few pieces of 
newspaper to cover up a corner of the bag 
that was slightly exposed. Then he hurried 
on. 

He suddenly realized that he was tired. 
The excitement of the day and all this 
walking were wearing him out. His feet just 
wouldn’t move as fast as his head wanted 
them to. And the slower he walked, the 
more clearly he was able to think. Could 
Hannah be wrong about going to the police? 
Wasn’t it sinful, on the Sabbath, to ask 
anyone, even a goy policeman, tu do some- 
thing whose end result might mean money 
in the pockets of Anshel Leibovitz? No 
matter how he tried to disguise it, wasn’t it 
the money and the money alone that was 
driving him to all this crazy running around 
on the Sabbath? And if this was so, wasn’t 
it just the same as if he had picked up the 
bag with the money and carried it home? 

True, the cop was working anyway on the 
Sabbath, and it would be no trouble for him 
to look into a little matter like this. Even 
Jewish law allowed essential public services 
to be performed on the Sabbath. 

But was this an essential public service? 
Or was it just a scheme to help Anshel 
Leibovitz and his family get rich? And 
what if the officer they assigned to go with 
him to the park turned out to be Jewish 
himself? That would be a nice kettle of fish! 
He prayed fervently that it would be some 
good-natured Irish cop. 

Suddenly, a block short of the station, he 
saw a policeman on the street. His prayer 
was answered; if there was ever a jolly- 
looking Irish cop, there he stood. Still, 
Anshel’s first impulse was to turn and run. 
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But he forced himself to approach the 
policeman. 

“Officer?” His voice trembled. “I wonder 
if you would be so good to walk with me 
to the park. I found something in a trash 
can.” 

“Found something in a trash can! Well, 
gramps, if it’s a million bucks I'll divvy it 
up fifty-fifty with ya. But if it’s one o’ them 
park bums you can keep all of ’im.” He 
laughed at his own joke. “But what might 
it be, gramps?” 

“Please, you'll see when we get there. It’s 
very important.” 

“Ya don’t say. Okay, let’s go.” 

As they walked toward the park Anshel 
wanted to turn to the cop and tell him to 
forget the whole thing. But now he felt 
trapped. If he tried to back out after all 
this the officer would think he was crazy or 
might even get suspicious and take him back 
to the station for questioning. His heart 
kept telling him to run away but his feet 
wouldn’t listen. With each step he was more 
certain he was committing a great sin. The 
vision of the money was burning a hole in 
his brain. He began to pray that it would 
be gone when they got there, and that God 
would forgive him for what he had done. 

“Say, grampa, you’ve grown awfully quiet,” 
the officer said just as they entered the 
park. “Now where’s that trash can?” 

Anshel’s voice came out in a hoarse whis- 
per. “We'll come to it very soon.” 

He saw a half-full rubbish receptacle just 
ahead. “There it is. There’sa...a... 
box with some dynamite in there.” 

“Dynamite! Holy cow, gramps! You ain’t 
pullin’ my leg? You sure you’d know dyna- 
mite if you seen it? I'd of brought the bomb 
squad. I ain’t supposed to go pokin’ inta no 
explosives.” 

He noticed his companion trembling. 
“Stop shakin’, grampa. You ain’t no more 
scared than I am.” 

Anshel forced out an answer. “Well, may- 
be you could go back and get the bomb 
people. Maybe you won’t need me any 
more. I’ll go home.” 
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“Hold it a minute, gramps. If they’re in 
a box they won’t go off if I just have a look 
and don’t poke around. Now where’s that 
box?” 

“A... about in the middle,” Anshel 
choked. “Someone maybe took it away.” 

The policeman reached gingerly into the 
receptacle and pulled out an armload of 
rubbish. Then another and another till there 
was only a thin layer at the bottom. Slowly 
he raised his hands to his hips and turned 
to face Anshel. “Pretty sick dynamite, eh 
grampa?” 

“I told you. Somebody I suppose came 
and took it away.” 

“I'd say somebody’s been having himself 
a pipe dream. I know you Jews don’t drink 
or I’d haul you in for an alcohol test.” He 
smiled and his manner softened again. He 
patted Anshel gently on the shoulder. “You 
look kinda tired, old man. Whyn’t ya go 
home and get yourself a good nap?” He 
turned and walked away, shaking his head 
slightly. 

Anshel murmured “I’m sorry,” and then 
stumbled off in the opposite direction. 

He paused again at the other receptacle. 
Nothing had been disturbed, though there 
were more people in the park now. He 
realized that with all the trash baskets full 
or nearly full and with the heavy Saturday 
afternoon traffic in the park, sooner or later 
they would be coming to empty the baskets. 
But he had made up his mind. His steps 
were firm as he walked on to his house. 

Hannah greeted him simply with, “Well?” 

“Hannaleh, the money is still there. Let’s 
finish our Shabbos dinner.” 

Hannah knew it was useless to argue fur- 
ther—at least until after dinner. She served 
the twice-warmed-over meat and the challah. 
Then she poured hot tea into glasses for 
both of them. 

While they were sipping their tea he told 
her what had happened and what he had 
decided to do. “So, Hannaleh, if it’s God’s 
will we should have that money we'll both 
go to the park after the sun sets and we'll 
get it. Then we can decide whether to bring 
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it to the police or not. If God doesn’t want 
we should have it, we'll go to the park and 
we won't find it. 1 already committed 
enough sins thinking and worrying about it 
and running around on Shabbos.” He looked 
at the clock. “It’s almost three o’clock. Now 
forget about it for five hours.” 

Anshel tried hard to forget about it. After 
a while he went into the bedroom and lay 
down. Hannah followed a few minutes 
later. It wasn’t easy to fall asleep, but even- 
tually he dozed off. When he awoke Han- 
nah was sitting up and reading a magazine. 
He tried to think of something cheery to 
say but all he could think of was, “What 
time is it?” 

“T think it’s about half-past five. Go look.” 

It was five-twenty. He put the kettle on 
the still-burning jet and poured himself an- 
other glass of tea. Hannah came in and 
puttered aimlessly about the kitchen. “Have 
some tea, Hannah.” 


“I don’t want any tea.” She gave him a 


" piece of dry mandlebread and he dunked 


it in the hot tea and nibbled it absent- 
mindedly. Hannah changed her mind and 
poured herself a glass of tea. Both sat drink- 
ing silently. 

“Hannah,” he said at last, “something 
tells me that money is gone already. I don’t 
think God wants we should have it.” 

“Don’t be so foolish, Anshel. You covered 
it good? It’s most likely still there. In two 
hours it will be no more Shabbos. Then 
we'll go.” 

“What will we do with the money, Han- 
nah?” He grimaced as he suddenly realized 
it was still the Sabbath and they had got 
all involved with the money again. “No, 
Hannah, don’t tell me now. We'll talk about 
it later.” 

They went into the sitting room and sat 
down in separate chairs and remained silent. 
After a while Anshel’s head began to nod 
and eventually it dropped against the back 
of the chair. 

Hannah was tapping his shoulder and he 
awoke. “Anshel, it’s after seven o'clock. 
Isn’t it time to go to shul?” The light was 
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fading outside and it was already half dark 
in the room. It was about time for the late 
afternoon service in the synagogue, which 
Anshel usually attended on the Sabbath. 

He got up, groaning a little, and looked 
out of the window. “I don’t think I'll go to 
shul tonight. I’ll say minchah and maariv at 
home.” 


He got his prayer book and stood near 
the window to get all the light he could 
while saying the late afternoon prayers. 
When he had finished the minchah the sun 
had set and the Sabbath was officially over. 
It was quite dark in the house though there 
was still a little light outside. But there was 
one more ritual before a pious Jew could 
return to normal routine. He peered out of 
the window a few times, until he saw three 
stars in the sky, the signal for the evening 
service to begin. He called Hannah to 
switch on the lights and pull down the 
shades. Then he began the maariv prayers. 
When he had finished he gut the spice-box 
and candle and ceremonial wine and chanted 
the Havdalah, the prayer marking the be- 
ginning of a new week. 

It was almost eight-thirty before he fin- 
ished, and it had been quite dark for at 
least half an hour. He put away the ritual 
articles, took off the little skullcap he wore 
while praying, and put on his street hat. 
“So, Hannah, I suppose we'd better go.” 

Before Hannah could answer, the door- 
bell rang. She was startled, but recovered 
quickly and hurried to open the door. 

From the sitting room, Anshel saw her 
recoil as the door opened, and the next in- 
stant he froze himself as he saw a police- 
man’s uniform framed in the doorway. The 
uniform took a step into the house and 
Anshel recognized the Irish cop from the 
park. At almost the same moment the cop 
saw and recognized Anshel. 

“Ran you down at last, didn’t I, grampa? 
So your name’s Anshel Leibovitz.” Despite 
his terror, Anshel was amused at the sound 
of his name pronounced with an Irish 
brogue. “Been combin’ the neighborhood 
for you since five o'clock.” All three were 
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now in the sitting room, the policeman with 
a wry smile on his face and Hannah and 
Anshel trembling with fear. The cop sat 
down and pushed his cap back on his head. 
His hosts remained standing, both at a re- 
spectful distance. Neither had yet said a 
word. 

“Okay, Mr. Leibovitz . . . guess I’d better 
stop callin’ you gramps now that I know 
your name. . . . Let’s have that story again 
you told me in the park. Just what was it 
you found—or lost—in that trash can?” 

Anshel was too petrified to speak. Han- 
nah, who was near him, heard a very low, 
moaning sound coming from his throat, but 
the cop apparently heard nothing. 

“Nobody aims to hurt you, Mr. Leibo- 
vitz. We're just tryin’ to clear up a little 
mystery.” He paused; but when Anshel still 
did not speak, he continued: 

“You're sure it wasn’t a bag full o’ money 
instead o’ dynamite you found in that can? 
‘Cause that’s just what someone brought 
into the station not two hours after you led 
me on that wild goose chase. Said they 
found it in a trash basket in the park. When 
I got wind of it, I thinks to myself: Mebbe 
so, but mebbe also there’s somethin’ fishy 
goin’ on here. Two ‘finds’ like that in one 
day in the same park just don’t make sense. 
I never did think you found any dynamite 
in that can, but that money, now—know 
anything about that?” 

Anshel and Hannah were trembling so 
violently they both finally had to sit down. 
Anshel at last managed to shake his head. 

“Don’t know nothin’ about it at all? It’s 
all damned queer. I can’t figure out why 
you’d want to holler dynamite when it was a 
fortune o’ money you’d got your hooks into 
—but it’s too much for coincidence.” He 
paused, scratched his head, then added ab- 
sently, “Nearly fifteen thousand smackers 
in that bag.” 

Anshel at last found his voice—or at least 
a small piece of it. “I’m sorry, Mr. Officer, 
but I don’t know anything about any 
money,” He was dimly aware of his own 
surprise that his behavior hadn’t sharpened 
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or even confirmed the officer’s suspicions. 
“I suppose somebody else must have lost 
that money.” He was about to add, “I only 
found the dynamite,” but checked himself 
in time and said instead, “You know of 
course we Jews mustn’t have anything to do 
with money on the Sabbath.” 

Hannah at last found the strength to nod 
vehemently in agreement. 

The officer got up. “Okay, I guess we 
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can’t force that money on you if you insist 
it ain’t yours. But I still say it’s damned 
queer.” As he headed for the door he added 
with a wink, “Wonder what ever happened 
to your dynamite, gramps. Yessir, you Jews 
are a queer bunch.” 

When the policeman was gone Hannah 
turned up the flame under the kettle and, 
when it began to boil, she and Anshel sat 
down for a glass of tea. 








In the Old City 


Jakos STEINHARDT 
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DVEIRKE By MeEnkE Katz 


I Dveirke, coy, dimpled maiden of my childhood, 
With the yearning of my hometown in your eyes; 
Comely as Michalishek, where my cradle stood, 
Where beards are thick with pilpul and thumbs are wise 


Cabbalists turn dust into flesh, bone into rays. 
The moon frays the silver off its face with mud, 
Dreams and soot of the wistful alley-way. 

Tales of princes bring a castle into each hut. 


The dingy street, Zohar-lit, a wonderland. 
Folks sing of the rarest gems found in tears. 
Paupers give alms with Elijah’s blessing hands. 
Splendor crowds the lurid lanes when you appear. 


Legends slumber in crumbs of light, in stones and thorns. 
Nearby, swim starry nereids, river-borne. 


II Your steps in sandals are as Shulamith’s, 
Though you keep, not the vineyards of En-gedi, 
But the simple brooks—the wandering myths 
Of Lithuania. Your breath of En-gedi. 


The trance of sephiroth in the dying day. Mean 
Winds bang the loose shutters of the old house. 

We vow to love ever-craving as the stream. 

Fresh from the stream the knit daisies of your blouse 


My words to you untouched as kisses in a dream. 
Yours, the treasure-hunt by an unknown poet owned: 

, _Aweeping flute playing for the stone-eared lost hymns. 
Mine—what is left of you: gold of days, never dawned. 


Forlorn I stand—a cursed tree which gives no shade. 
Harvests yield the fragrance of your hay-scented braids. 


III “Our day-dream is a lone oasis through the crowds of New York. 
Tender as the light of unborn days you come with aurora. 
You walk through a golden Michalishek on streets of New York. 
O Dveirke, your name: raw, strength of Yiddish, love of Deborah. 


“The streets welcome you with care-free laughter of sparkling children. 
Nodding snow-drops in a school-yard promise you the nearby Spring.” 

“I come from Oschwentchim, a strangled child of God’s chosen children. 
I know, white flowers are sisters of snow, the first tears of Spring. 


“My heart is a black orchid, spun of ashes, my touch might 

Turn every stone into a tombstone, my dimples into scars. 

The first rays are shamed, untouched wine-cups for our marrying night, 
As I leave beyond dawn, dreaming of you in a bed of stars.” 


I see Michalishek in heaven—the prettiest alley. 
O bride of my day-dreams, O Zion’s lily of the valley! 
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As WE ENTERED the month of May in this 
first year of the Kennedy “New Frontier,” 
the new President’s domestic program was 
beginning to take on form and to advance 
through the complicated processes of Con- 
gress. In several notable instances sufficient 
progress had been made to give strong hope 
that major parts of the program will be 
enacted in the current session of the 87th 
Congress. In others, only preliminary steps 
have been taken and final action in this 
year’s session is doubtful, though not im- 
possible. 


At least four major proposals of the Ken- © 


nedy program have advanced to the point of 
certain adoption, as these lines are written. 
They are: 

Aid to Depressed Areas. Both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives have 
passed this $394 million measure to help 
economically depressed areas suffering from 
chronic unemployment, loss of industry, 
stagnation of the local economy, etc. At 
last reports Senate and House conferees have 
settled all differences by accepting President 
Kennedy’s request for direct U. S. Treasury 
financing, instead of doling out the funds in 
annual appropriations which the conserva- 
tive House Appropriations Committee 
wanted. The bill is now on the President’s 
desk for his official signature and by the time 
these lines appear in print, this measure 
should have been enacted—probably the first 
major Kennedy proposal—and its funds will 
shortly begin to flow to the depressed areas 
and to benefit them in many ways. Thus, an 
auspicious start is about to be made to re- 
move the blight of these areas, through rede- 
velopment of communities, industries, and 
individuals. 


Minimum Wage. In all probability, this 
will be the next big measure to be enacted. 
Both houses of Congress have approved a 
bill to increase the minimum wage and ex- 
tend coverage to more workers, but the two 
versions differ considerably. The Senate ver- 
sion would raise the hourly wage floor from 
$1 to 1.25 over a 28-month period and ex- 
tend coverage to 4.1 million workers. The 
House version is much more limited, raising 
the hourly wage to $1.15 and giving coverage 
to only 1.3 million workers. A conference 
committee of both chambers has agreed 
upon the Senate version, which is also the 
Administration’s preference. It is believed 
that by late spring or early summer millions 
of the lowest-paid workers in the country 
will begin to benefit from this legislation. 

Social Security. Action on this measure 
has thus far been taken by the House, which 
passed a fairly liberal bill containing the 
following: men reaching the age of 62 will 
be able to retire on reduced benefits, instead 
of at 65; minimum monthly benefits will be 
increased from $33 to $40; benefits for wid- 
ows will be increased from 75% to 82142% 
of their husband’s benefits; and eligibility 
tules will be eased for 160,000 workers who 
otherwise did not qualify for these benefits. 
In all, an estimated total of $780 million in 
benefits will be added, and this will be 
financed by a ¥%% increase in the worker’s 
payroll tax beginning next January. The bill 
is now before the Senate, and it is to be 
hoped that it will remain substantially intact. 

Child Aid. Both houses passed the aid-to- 
dependent-children bill, which is one of the 
President’s anti-recession measures; this bill 
is also at the White House awaiting official 
signature—making it the second Kennedy 
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measure to be adopted. This is intended as 
a temporary measure making Federal funds 
available to children of unemployed fathers; 
whereas under present laws such aid can be 
given only to children in instances where 
the father is dead, disabled, or who disap- 
peared. It is estimated that the child-aid bill 
will provide between $200 and $300 million 
to about one million such dependent chil- 
dren and their unemployed parents over a 
14-month period ending September 1, 1962. 
The situation is not quite so simple, how- 
ever, in legislation pertaining to Federal aid 
to education, medical care for the aged, ex- 
tension of civil rights, housing, and others. 


* x * 


Berore WE DELVE into the more controver- 
sial features of President Kennedy’s program, 
one additional notable achievement of the 
new administration should not be over- 
looked. We refer to the establishment of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, which was created to 
combat racial and religious discrimination 
against Negroes, Jews, and other minorities 
in hiring by the U. S. Government and firms 
operating under Government contracts. ‘The 
new committee replaced the Committee on 
Government Contracts and the Committee 
on Government Employment Policy. 
Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson is the 
chairman and Labor Secretary Arthur J. 
Goldberg vice chairman of the new com- 
mittee. In addition, 15 prominent persons 
were named to membership on the commit- 
tee, including government officials, labor 
leaders, industrialists, and religious leaders. 
Incidentally, this committee was set up by 
executive order of the President rather than 
through legislation, which in this instance 
would have been a long drawn-out affair 
because of Southern opposition to any Fed- 
eral activity in the field of civil rights and 
curtailment of discrimination. 
Theoretically, the Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity has sufficient 
power to act in matters of job discrimina- 
tion, but in reality it will have to resort to 
moral persuasion and a good deal of pres- 
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sure. Where investigation will substantiate 
charges of discrimination on the part of a 
given firm, the committee could cancel the 
Government’s contract with that firm, it 
could bar the company from bidding on 
other Government contracts, and even seck 
other sanctions in court. In instances, how- 
ever, where the company specializes in pro- 
ducing an important product needed for 
national defense it is not always easy to find 
another company capable of producing the 
product. In such cases, moral pressure rather 
than sanctions may be more desirable. This 
would mean public exposure through hear- 
ings, investigations, and similar methods. It 
should be noted also that the committee 
will likewise look into complaints of discrim- 
ination on the part of unions where they 
have control over hiring or referral of work- 
ers, as in the building trades. 

At the committee’s first meeting, on April 
10, President Kennedy urged the committee 
to use its full powers to remove “every trace 
of discrimination” where its authority 
teaches. “I am hopeful and confident that 
from this time forward the committee will 
exercise the great powers given to it by 
executive order,” the President said, “to 
permanently remove from Government em- 
ployment and work performed for the Gov- 
ernment every trace of discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or place of national 
origin.” Meetings are planned for the near 
future with the principal contractors and 
the principal labor leaders whose unions are 
concerned with Government work, in order 
to acquaint them with the purpose and aims 
of the committee and to seek ways to elim- 
inate job discrimination. Fast and sweeping 
results should not be expected, but gradual 
progress in eradicating discrimination can be 
achieved with vigorous action—and this the 
committee intends to pursue. 


* % * 


Ix THE FIELD of civil rights, the situation is 
somewhat uncertain at this time. The out- 
look for civil rights legislation in the present 
session of Congress is not at all encouraging. 
On March 24 a group of 18 liberal Senators 
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of both parties, headed by Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, introduced a civil rights 
bill which seeks to give effect to the constitu- 
tional right of American children to equal 
opportunity in desegregated schools and to 
assure equal protection for all under the 
14th amendment of the U. S. Constitution. 

In substance this bill is the same as the 
one introduced in the previous Congress by 
Senator Douglas and a group of his col- 
leagues, but no action was taken on it then 
and none is anticipated in the current ses- 
sion. The real aim of this measure is to speed 
up the desegregation process in the schools 
on the basis of the 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court. Senator Douglas points out 
that, although nearly seven years have 
elapsed since that decision, “the progress of 
desegregation has slowed almost to a walk” 
and only 6.3 per cent of the total Negro 
enrollment attends desegregated schools. In 
many areas there is still determined resist- 
ance to desegregation, while in others only 
token compliance is practiced. 

Then, there is the problem of the future 
of the Civil Rights Commission. In 1959 
Congress extended the life of the Commis- 
sion for a period of two years; this means it 
is scheduled to go out of existence this year. 
The Kennedy Administration, however, is 
anxious not only to continue the Commis- 
sion but to extend the scope of its work, 
to strengthen its power, and to make it a 
permanent agency of the Government. Only 
recently the President appointed two new 
members to the Commission, Dean Erwin 
N. Griswold of the Harvard Law School and 
Dean Spottswood Robinson of the Howard 
University Law School, thus showing his 
intention to continue the Commission. 

The Civil Rights Commission, in the few 
short years of its existence, has assembled a 
vast amount of information regarding civil 
rights problems, chiefly the disregard of civil 
rights in various parts of the country. It was 
originally not intended as a law-enforcement 
agency—that task being left to the Depart- 
ment of Justice—but the Commission has 
functioned primarily as an investigative body 


‘another Little Rock and without another 
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seeking out flagrant violations and keeping 
the country informed on such violations. A 
move is now afoot in Congress to give the 
Commission a new lease on life, with no lim- 
itation on its tenure, so that it can continue 
its work. 

As far as law-enforcement of civil rights 
laws now on our statute books is concerned, 
there has as yet been no specific action on 
the part of the new administration. Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy seems to be 
quite familiar with the problems involved 
and in his first public address—a speech be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in late April—he stressed in no un- 
certain terms that the Department of Justice 
will not tolerate mob action growing out of 
school desegregation. He told the editors: 


We will not stand for a defiance of Federal Court 
orders whether by a mob or by a reluctant official. 
On the other hand, we will make every effort to 
work with people of good will and integrity in the 
South to solve these very difficult problems without 
New 
Orleans. 

He then added that this could be accom- 
plished since President Kennedy has thrown 
his full weight behind the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954 and the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960, passed by Congress, and 
that the President’s strong support would 
“make the difference.” This was an indirect 
charge that had President Eisenhower given 
his full support in the civil rights field since 
1954 many of the problems could have been 
avoided or solved by now. 


* xe a 


Feverat AID TO EDUCATION has evolved as 
the most controversial problem facing the 
New Frontier and the 87th Congress. This 
is understandable because of the religious 
issues involved which have complicated the 
whole problem. Where this will lead to and 
how the situation will finally be resolved no 
one in Washington will venture to guess at 
this time. Extensive hearings have been held 
and most of the issues have been thoroughly 
aired in public and in the press. As yet, 
however, Congress has shown no great in- 
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clination to rush action in the matter. Legis- 
lators are not too anxious to take a stand for 
or against for fear it may affect them politi- 
cally back home. If this matter should go 
over to the next session in 1962, as some 
believe it will, then the situation will be 
even worse from a political standpoint be- 
cause it will be an election year when a 
new Congress is to be chosen. 

President Kennedy’s proposal calls for a 
$2.3 billion program of grants to public 
schools for class-room construction and rais- 
ing the level of teachers’ salaries. There is 
a very good chance that this legislation 
could be passed if the church-state issues 
are omitted. If aid is included also for pri- 
vate church-afhliated schools, chances for 
passage of the bill are questionable. A pro- 
posal has been advanced for a separate bill 
providing low-interest, long-term loans for 
parochial and other private schools, but it is 
highly doubtful whether Catholics and other 
groups favoring aid to non-public schools 
would support such a solution. 

Jewish groups are by no means unanimous 
in their support of the President’s program 
for Federal aid to education. Although the 
majority of the Jewish organizations support 
the President’s proposal, a considerable seg- 
ment of Orthodox Jewish opinion is opposed 
to limiting aid to public schools only and is 
strongly in favor of extending such aid to 
private and parochial schools in the hope 
that Orthodox day-schools, which have been 
established in large numbers in recent years 
throughout the country, will benefit by it. 
Rabbi Morris Sherer, spokesman for the 
Agudas Israel of America, recently told a 
Congressional committee that “Orthodox 
Jewry favors government support of paro- 
chial schools, which bears no relation to the 
principle of separation of Church and State.” 
He added that “penalizing Orthodox Jewish 
parents by denying their children the bene- 
fits of their taxes” constitutes discrimination 
on the part of the U. S. Government. 

At the same time, the President’s proposal 
and his stand on Federal aid to education 
were endorsed by such national Jewish 
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groups as the American Jewish Committee, 
American Jewish Congress, Hadassah, Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, and 
others. Some of them have warned that any 
Federal aid to sectarian schools “most cer- 
tainly would mark the beginning of the end 
of the American principle of religious liberty 
and church-state separation.” 


*x* * 


Noraste PROGRESS may also be recorded in 
the field of housing. A $4.8 billion omnibus 
housing bill is now under consideration in 
the Senate, and this is actually some $300 
million more than President Kennedy origi- 
nally requested. This program is intended 
over a four-year period, and includes about 
$2.5 billion for urban renewal projects, $1.25 
billion for college dormitory loans, authority 
to the President to use an extra $750 million 
to help finance private home construction, 
authority to build 100,000 new public hous- 
ing units, adoption of a 40-year mortgage 
plan and no down payments in order to 
encourage more home construction for fami- 
lies of moderate income, a $50-million au- 
thorization for special housing projects for 
elderly persons, a liberal repair loan program, 
and other features. 

The bill is still in its initial stages at the 
present writing, and may be trimmed some- 
what when it comes up for action in the 
Senate late in May or early in June. The 
House, too, may cut some of its features, but 
generally it is expected that President Ken- 
nedy will emerge with a housing program 
along the lines he requested. This measure, 
too, should prove to be a great boon to the 
Nation’s economy and a huge step forward 
in the elimination of slums and housing 
shortages for the lower- and middle-income 
families. 


The importance of housing and urban 
problems was significantly underscored by 
the new administration in the President’s 
recommendation in April to the Congress 
to create a department of Cabinet rank, to 
be known as “Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing.” In his letter to Congress 
transmitting his proposal, President Ken- 
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nedy noted two problems: “(1) preventing 
the appalling deterioration of many of our 
country’s urban areas and rehabilitating the 
cities of our Nation which currently contain 
70 per cent of our people,” and “(2) insur- 
ing the availability of adequate housing for 
all segments of our population.” The Secre- 
tary of the new Department, he pointed out, 
will present the country’s housing and devel- 
opment needs and will coordinate the vari- 
ous Federal programs in these fields. Bills 
were subsequently introduced in Congress 
for the creation of the new Department, but 
as yet there is no indication when action will 
take place. 


% * % 


Ture IS SOME ACTIviTy also in the field of 
immigration, although no great or radical 
changes should be expected. A number of 
liberal-minded Members of Congress have 
introduced bills calling for basic changes, 
elimination of the national-origins quota sys- 
tem and other discriminatory features of the 
McCarran-Walter Act which was adopted in 
1952. None of these, however, will get any- 
where. Congressman Francis E. Walter (D., 
Pa.) is still the chairman of the House Im- 
migration Sub-committee, and as long as he 
is the chairman of that committee it will 
not consider any legislation to change the 
law bearing his name. Whether that will be 
done after he leaves Congress—Mr. Walter 
has announced his retirement at the conclu- 
sion of the present Congress in 1962—only 
time will tell. 

In the meantime, he has introduced a bill 
proposing several noteworthy changes. This 
has aroused considerable interest. In fact, 
some of these suggestions may to a certain 
degree even be considered as a wedge to 
loosen up the rigid national origins quota 
system. His bill suggests the creation of a 
reserve of unused quotas which is to be used 
by relatives of U. S. citizens or lawfuily resi- 
dent aliens, particularly in countries having 
long waiting lists of potential immigrants, 
and very small quotas which are constantly 
over-subscribed. This is the old proposal for 
an immigration “quota reserve” pool, which 
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Walter ignored in the past but now realizes 
it has great merit. 

Walter’s proposal would not change the 
quota system, which is based on the 1920 
U. S. population and allocates a specific 
number of visas for each country. It would 
simply assign unused visas from such coun- 
tries as England, which never utilizes its full 
quota, to countries like Italy or others whose 
quotas are always over-subscribed. Under 
our present immigration laws about 154,000 
visas for permanent entry each year become 
available, but only about 100,000 are actu- 
ally utilized. Thus, according to Walter’s 
proposal, if adopted, about 50,000-55,000 
additional immigrants would be able to 
enter the country annually. The unused 
visas would be made available to countries 
having annual quotas of less than 7,000, 
and they would be allocated proportionately. 

The bill also contains other interesting 
features—such as making permanent the 
temporary provisions for the admission of 
adopted orphans and tubercular relatives of 
American citizens for the purpose of family 
unification; eliminating the requirement that 
a visa applicant be asked his “race or ethnic 
classification”; and admitting highly skilled 
immigrants who could serve the national 
interests of defense, science, technology, 
public health, and cultural progress, as well 
as other features. Early hearings and consid- 
eration by Walter’s subcommittee are ex- 
pected in the current session, but final ac- 
tion on the bill may go over to next year. 
The prospects at this time appear to be 
encouraging. 


a * * 


Ture HAS NOT BEEN too much activity here 
regarding the Middle East in recent months. 
The Kennedy Administration is heavily pre- 
occupied with other crucial areas in the 
world, notably Cuba, Laos, the Congo, the 
recent unsuccessful coup in Algeria, etc. The 
current relative peace in the Middle East 
does not mean that the area has become sta- 
bilized, but it simply means that Egyptian 
dictator Nasser and other trouble-makers 
are waiting for a more opportune time. 
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Meanwhile, State Department circles con- 
tinue to study Nasser’s role as between East 
and West, as they have been doing ever 
since he assumed power. One group main- 
tains that if he is coddled enough, appeased, 
and given all possible aid, he will eventually 
dissociate himself from Soviet influence. An- 
other group feels that he is hopelessly en- 
tangled in the Soviet web, is strongly aiding 
Moscow’s anti-U. S. propaganda, and is 
weakening American influence among the 
new nations of Africa and Asia. 

The problem remains: What to do? No 
definite stand has been taken by the new 
administration, as yet. The United States 
does not want to alienate the Arab world or 
to jeopardize the situation in the Middle 
East. It is well aware that Israel remains its 
staunchest friend and ally, and it is continu- 
ing its economic assistance to the Jewish 
State. In recent months the Development 
Loan Fund, a U. S. Government agency, 
has extended a loan of $10 million to Israel 
to be used as credit to private enterprises 
for the purchase of equipment needed for 
industrial development and another $6 mil- 
lion to finance the purchase of equipment 
to expand Israel’s telephone system. In ad- 
dition, the Export-Import Bank has granted 
a loan of $25 million to Israel for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery in the 
United States, development of agricultural 
settlements, expansion of Israel’s seaports, 
and equipment needed for development of 
electric power. All of this should be of great 
assistance to Israel’s growing economy. 

It is interesting to note that while Nasser 
is doing everything to undermine the influ- 
ence of the United States in Africa and Asia, 
Israel was described recently as “one of the 
strongest links between the white Western 
nations and the chaotic African situation.” 
That statement was made by Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer, widow of the late Eugene Meyer, 
owner of The Washington Post. Mrs. Meyer, 
a well-known educator and world traveler, 
recently visited Israel and studied its prob- 
lems and achievements in these past 13 years 
since its establishment. Upon her return to 
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Washington she stated that the “more we 
can help Israel to establish goodwill toward 
the white man and the Western democracies 
in African territory . . . the more we help 
our own Nation and the peace of the world.” 

Mrs. Meyer explained that many of the 
new Afro-Asian countries are faced with the 
same problems of political, agricultural, and 
industrial development that Israel faced and 
they are eager to study how Israel was able 
to progress. As a result, they have confidence 
in Israel, while for other white nations their 
hatred amounts almost to a frenzy. Here are 
a few brief excerpts from Mrs. Meyer which 
are thought-provoking: 


The Negro feels that the Jew, like himself, has 
met with intolerance from the Western nations not 
for what he is as a human being but because of his 
racial heritage. Israel stands before the world as 
proof that democratic ideals genuinely lived are 
invincible. . . . Because Israel is an example to the 
world of calm democratic fortitude under great stress 
—for this alone, it deserves all the help we Ameri- 
cans can give it. I, for one, have returned from 
that noble country inspired to promote its interests 
to the best of my ability and also to fight with 
renewed vigor to support President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram of social justice here at home. 


* * * 


A FRESHMAN MEMBER Of Congress, Charles 
S. Joelson (D., N. J.), recently had a very 
interesting statement in the Congressional 
Record discussing which approach, the lib- 
eral or the conservative, would best serve the 
national interest at this time. Congressman 
Joelson, who is Jewish, points out that the 
question is not which path will lead us to 
prosperity, because the stakes are not a mat- 
ter of prosperity but a matter of national 
survival. “The question,” says Joelson, “is 
which path will enable us to win the battle 
for the minds of men. For unless we win 
that conflict, our survival as a free Nation is 
impossible.” 

In this struggle, he continues, both at 
home and abroad, “only that doctrine which 
can reasonably bring the hope and expecta- 
tion of improvement in the economic and 
social status of the vast number of the have- 
nots can prevail.” Improvement means 
change, and this can be brought about by 
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the liberal approach rather than by the con- 
servative because the latter approach insists 
on status quo. At home, the enactment of 
social legislation as advocated by the liberal 
approach is, in Joelson’s opinion, the best 
answer to communism. He refutes the argu- 
ments that adoption of broad social pro- 
grams would undermine the basic way of 
American life. He says: 


Who would argue that the vast social programs 
enacted since 1932 have deprived us of the really 
basic freedoms safeguarded by the Bill of Rights? 
Freedom of religion in America is unabridged. Free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of assemblage are all 
happily a part of our daily existence. They are not 
threatened. They would indeed be threatened and 
snuffed out under the very communistic movement 


a 
which has been rendered weak and impotent in the 


United States by the social legislation opposed by 
the conservatives. 


Joelson recommends the same liberal ap- 
proach in our relationship with other coun- 
tries, saying that the United States must 
follow the course of social progress abroad. 
He notes that the Communists hold out to 
the peasant of Asia and Africa the hope of 
an acre of land, but “we tell him of the 
blessings of democracy, forgetting that a 
man must first be fed and clothed and 
housed before the aspiration for freedom 
can be strong within him.” 

These are interesting thoughts from a 
promising newcomer to Congress. 





MAN WITH A WORD 


By EveLyn TooLtey Hunt 


The word was like a fishbone in his throat, 


A word of passion, surely, which was pressed 


Into his meager mind. He had no rote 


Of words, this being first; so he, possessed 


As suddenly by feeling as caprice, 


Must stamp his foot and claw his breast, and choke, 


Until the rasp of thought should find release. 


Then, shaken but not spent, at last he spoke. 


The sound reverberated through the cave, 


This raucous sound, this embryonic word. 


How stubbonly the creature could behave! 


And the Lord God was wroth at what He heard. 


Yet was he not most godlike who spoke so? 


The first word that the first man said was “NO!” 








he Cul as Social Waoiher 


N THE SPRING OF 1954 the Supreme Court 
| handed down two decisions in the cases 

of Brown v. Board of Education and 
Bolling v. Sharpe, and ruled that racial seg- 
regation in the public schools was unconsti- 
tutional. The legal and generally partisan 
controversy into which the rulings were 
promptly plunged have, seven years later, 
largely quieted, although they are not yet 
settled. Increasingly, the desegregation de- 
cision has emerged in a more serene and 
long-range perspective—one that reveals the 
dynamics of reform and opposition, a Su- 
preme Court in naked confrontation with 
the varying attitudes of a citizenry who are 
subject to its mandates. Such progress in de- 
segregation as has been made to date and 
all that can be looked forward to depend 
on the resolution of this opposition. 

It is perhaps time to re-evaluate the wis- 
dom of the desegregation decision more 
seriously in these terms of its success in prac- 
tice. To be sure, various rancors will con- 
tinue to arise from partisans on either side 
of the basic issue as to the rapidity or lack 
of it with which desegregation in the public 
schools has been realized as a concrete fact, 
but such objections are inevitable. 

On the other hand, the desegregation de- 
cision appears to enjoy a majority support 
in this nation. It has rapidly become insti- 
tutionalized from a socio-legal point of view. 
It has been settled organically into the con- 
sciousness of an entire population, finding 
there, it is true, varying degrees of accept- 
ance but bringing forth nonetheless a more 
uniform level of recognition, whether sym- 
pathetic or hostile. It has fired the aspira- 
tions of the Negro population and is almost 
unanimously held to be unimpeachable in 
world public opinion. 

Beyond this, the desegregation decision 
will remain the legal and moral fountain- 
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head for all decisions and actions which are 
taken in respect to equal rights for Negroes 
in public and quasi-public facilities and ul- 
timately will underlie such private decisions 
as are taken in respect to private facilities, 
together with all the international, as well 
as domestic, ramifications which these is- 
sues import. 

Legal debate over the desegregation de- 
cision is by no means concluded; but be- 
cause of the foregoing considerations, the 
decision takes on an increasingly pragmatic 
aspect as time passes, an aspect which was 
much in the background while the constitu- 
tional furor was still fresh. Increasingly, the 
rightness or wrongness of the decision will 
be judged on the basis of its indispensability 
as a social and moral phenomenon both 
within and without the areas most critically 
affected by it, and by its ability to insinuate 
or otherwise advance its doctrine more 
thoroughly in such areas. 

In part the advent of desegregation, both 
in fact and as a recognized social theory, has 
come through the sheer force of fait accom- 
pli which accompanies any Supreme Court 
pronouncement—especially in an area of 
broad Constitutional interpretation. At this 
level the decision, which has been criticized 
as a piece of judicial legislation, a usurpa- 
tion by the Court of the legislative power 
of Congress, actually parallels the effect of 
an action undertaken by the executive or 
administrative branch of government: it is 
an action which is largely self-justifying and 
becomes correct merely because it exists, 
because action has been taken and because 
such action, having been taken, is, within 
limits, its own measure of right and wrong. 

But all laws, whether they arise from the 
legislative, judicial, or executive branch of 
government, partake of this characteristic. 
If a rule of law is to gain free and voluntary 
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acceptance among a democratic people 
rather than to foster resentment or rebel- 
lion, something more is needed. First, the 
law must stem from recognition of the lat- 
ent aspirations of a majority of society. Sec- 
ondly, it must be harmonious with and 
meaningful in terms of other pre-existing 
laws of the society. Thirdly, it must be re- 
sponsive to the vulnerabilities of the old 
order which it is intended to supplant. It is 
on this last aspect which any pragmatic re- 
evaluation of the decision must focus, with- 
out, however, denying the importance of 
the first two. 

That the Supreme Court should have 
taken it upon itself to declare the unconsti- 
tutionality of public school segregation and 
should have kept the administration of the 
problem within the domain of the judiciary 
rather than having left it to Congressional 
enactment at either stage, or to the super- 
vision of an administrative agency set up 
by Congress, is perhaps the most important 
aspect of the question from a social point 
of view. The comparison below juxtaposes 
the situation that actually exists today with 
that which would have existed had the legis- 
lators themselves assumed the roles of eman- 
cipators. The possibility of administrative 
action, while not directly considered, would 
avoid the faults of rigidity attributed below 
to Congressional statute but would share 
all the political infirmities of such a statute 
in its enactment and encounter others dur 
ing the course of its administration. 

1. Political Aspects. A brief examination 
of the problem indicates that the decision 
to desegregate carries more meaning spon- 
sored as it is by the Court instead of by 
Congressional action. A recent history of 
direct and indirect civil rights legislation in 
the Congress would cast doubt on that 
body’s willingness to have recognized, let 
alone to have implemented, a reversal of 
policy as radical as that engendered by the 
decision to desegregate. But these doubts 
aside, a Congressional edict would have lain 
under three disabilities from which the 
Court-sponsored decision is free. 
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First, the nine Justices of the Court 
achieved a unanimity which was indispens- 
able in the face of a bitterly divided public 
opinion and which a greatly more numerous 
Congress could never have approximated. 
In the unanimity of its spokesmen the de- 
segregation decision remains free from the 
self-doubt that dissent inevitably implies. 


Secondly, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court are not professionally identifiable 
with any local interest; a legislative enact- 
ment, on the other hand, could too easily 
have been regarded as the embittering spec- 
tacle of a Northern majority forcing its will 
upon a smaller Southern enclave. 

Thirdly, the Court’s decision was an ex- 
ample of nine men attempting to submerge 
their identities in a pre-existing and superior 
authority by interpreting the highest law of 
the land. Congressional action, on the other 
hand, could too easily have been construed 
as a process of aggressive law-making actively 
initiated by individuals and the local inter- 
ests behind them. 

These distinctions, to be sure, are analyti- 
cal. One is tempted to believe, however, 
that they have had and will continue to have 
at least some psychological effect, that be- 
cause of them the inevitable acrimony has 
been minimized and progress hastened. 

2. Adaptability to Circumstances. A Con- 
gressional statute is by its very nature rela- 
tively inflexible; once it becomes law, the 
entire nation must comply with its terms 
or else find themselves in violation of it and 
subject to punishment therefor. Public 
school desegregation, if initiated by statute, 
would have had to be, relatively speaking, 
immediate, complete, and universal. Any 
delay would constitute civil disobedience; 
and had desegregation come by statute, the 
scope of such disobedience in all likelihood 
would have been serious indeed. 

Statutory flexibility is limited in any 
event. Even an attempt at a built-in statu- 
tory time-table for desegregation could not 
be all-prophetic and could, as a practical 
matter, take into consideration only a few 
of the infinite criteria which become rele- 
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vant in situation to situation as desegrega- 
tion progresses. Consequently, even such a 
statutory time-table could take but scant 
recognition of the infinite complexities in- 
volved. Moreover, the legislative task in de- 
fining in advance these factual criteria 
would prove inordinately difficult if not al- 
together impossible. 


Judicial decree in this situation, however, 
takes into consideration all relevant facts 
which have been proved in the trial, with- 
out having to limit itself to categories of 
criteria which have been pre-selected by a 
distant legislature and which may have little 
televance to the particular case being tried. 
Beyond this, it is binding only upon those 
who are plaintiffs and defendants in the 
actual case before the court. To be sure, the 
principles set forth by the court apply pros- 
pectively to all people and will govern the 
outcome of any trial of the same question 
which they become involved in. Until they 
actually do become involved, however, and 
until a decree is issued in litigation to which 
they are party, they are not personally sub- 
ject to punishment for non-compliance. 
This, in somewhat over-simplified outline, 
is perhaps the essential aspect of the deci- 
sion to have public school desegregation 
brought forth by the courts rather than to 
await or refer to another form of govern- 
mental action. 


By virtue of this distinction there is far 
more opportunity to make of desegregation 
a workable project: it is permitted to com- 
mence slowly in the northern tier of South- 
ern states with their sparser Negro popula- 
tions. It has permitted the deep South a tem- 
porary respite in recognition of the heavier 
Negro populations there and the greater dis- 
ruption of daily life which consequently will 
ensue there upon the inevitable advent of 
desegregation. Most significant, however, 
there is nothing inconsistent, no flouting or 
disobedience of the decision itself in that at 
any given time certain parts of the nation 
should retain public school segregation 
while others are desegregated by court or- 
der. This phenomenon is inherent in the 
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step-by-step organic growth of any doctrine 
which looks to the courts as its sponsor. 

3. Public Educational Aspects. It is pre- 
cisely this ability of the Supreme Court de- 
cree to tolerate local deviations without 
thereby sacrificing any of its authority which 
has permitted it to educate as its doctrine 
expands. First, by limiting initial desegrega- 
tion to areas of relatively sparse Negro pop- 
ulation, it has created a social experiment in 
areas where that experiment has the greatest 
potential for success. This in turn has af- 
forded an opportunity for popular accept- 
ance. It has undercut a degree of entrenched 
prejudice not only in the areas immediately 
affected but also in areas where, though the 
force of the original decision has not yet 
been felt, it must inevitably be experienced. 

Secondly, it has afforded the element of 
time—itself perhaps the greatest of educa- 
tors—before the final stage of total desegre- 
gation is reached. 

Lastly, it has enabled a rapprochement 
and mutual understanding between the 
courts and the people. Local judges have 
come to understand local fears and preju- 
dices. They might well take account of these 
by moderating the speed of desegregation 
in their respective districts. On the other 
hand, a decree of moderation is more likely 
to break down the hostility of the local in- 
habitants, provided such moderation can be 
seen for what it is and not rationalized away 
as a surrender to local opposition. 

4. Divisive Effect. The judicial auspices 
behind desegregation have been difficult to 
halt, no matter how slow its progress may 
appear to many observers. Behind this inex- 
orable progress lies the fact that judicially 
enforced desegregation moves in patchwork 
fashion both in space and in time: a few 
students in this district, now one in an en- 
tirely different state. It has been an infiltra- 
tion rather than a frontal assault. There are 
no focal points for opposition, no causes 
célébres. 

When the Little Rock crisis was in flour- 
ish, there were threats that the opposition 
might spread to other states. These threats 
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never eventualized. For though the idea of 
desegregation confronted the entire South 
as a region, the rallying points were local- 
ized. ‘The immediate threat at worst was 
only to the sovereignty of certain individual 
states, while the deep South was permitted 
to doze on temporarily. Thus the Southern 
opposition has in effect been Balkanized. 
Had desegregation come by way of legisla- 
tive fiat, every Southern town would have 
been on the battle line simultaneously and 
the old memories that might have been re- 
kindled are not agreeable to contemplate. 


There is no assurance that a coordinated 
regional opposition may not some day de- 
velop. At a time when every state in the 
South is undergoing some degree of deseg- 
tegation, and when the crucial day falls on 
the opening of schools in September, there 
may be sufficient coincidence in time and 
sufficient identity of interest from state to 
state to arouse a coordinated regional oppo- 
sition, which conceivably could put in jeop- 
ardy even such progress as has been made 
todate. 

5. Unpredictability. The final facet of the 
decision is its indeterminate limits. A statute 
is static. It will not evolve with conditions. 
Unless it is amended, it will generally mean 
precisely the same thing decades hence as 
when it was passed, except as different 
judges might variously interpret it within 
quite narrow limits. For this reason opposi- 
tional elements can draw battle-lines just 
beyond the determined fringes of a statute, 
remaining safely just outside its borders. 

The Supreme Court’s desegregation deci- 
sion is, however, quite a different type of 
law. Its lines of demarcation are blurred; 
the evolutionary concepts which engendered 
it help to maintain its elusive growth poten- 
tial beyond its present dimensions. Its ad- 
ministration is left to the varying discretion 
of numerous lower federal courts as dissimi- 
lar and unpredictable situations arise in dif- 
ferent localities. Its principles are easily 
capable of extension to other types of pub- 
licly supported facility. In short, there are 
no natural contours to the decision beyond 
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which oppositional groups may safely mass 
themselves. 

It is perhaps this expansive aspect of the 
decision which more than any other has 
been responsible for encouraging Negroes to 
force test cases and to initiate self-help by 
economic means in other types of public- 
supported facility. It is not the stasis of a 
statute with which we are confronted, but 
rather the progressive process of a court de- 
cision. It is only this process which can 
breed on the part of the Negro the type of 
confidence without which all protective le- 
gal paraphernalia are valueless: the self-con- 
fidence to bear his own battle. Only thus 
will the South be made sufficiently aware 
that the Negro is no longer willing to toler- 
ate “kindnesses” as a matter of patroniza- 
tion, but rather requires them as of right. 

The full force and effect not only of the 
desegregation decision itself but also of the 
decision to initiate it by the judicial organ 


. of government will continue to work their 


way into the interstices of national life. 
When it becomes sufficiently established 
there, the decision by its very ubiquity 
might gain for itself a moral status in addi- 
tion to its present legal one, for men will 
often come to venerate things which have 
grown familiar to them. 








Refugees 
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Within the limitations of space assigned to this project, writings and 
memorabilia centuries old will be published and experiences will be 
depicted which were of vast and primary importance in the little-re- 
membered, long-ago annals of Jewry and other minorities.—Editor. 





MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS OF CALCUTTA* 
By L. A. Isaacs 


ARRIAGES ARE GENERALLY ARRANGED 
through female match-makers who 
get handsome remuneration for 


successful negotiations. The obnoxious cus- 
tom of dowry plays an important part in the 
community in securing good offers for the 
gitls. It is a great temptation to the young 
men who take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and make the most of the bargain. 
The girls of the middle-class stand a poor 
chance in the matrimonial market however 
attractive or accomplished they may be. 

There are a few instances of love-matches 
in the community but they are few and far 
between. This greed for money on the part 
of the boys has had the effect of making the 
girls rather independent. They make up 
the professions of stenographers, typists, and 
milliners and earn their living bravely until 
they get suitable offers. 

On the day when the contract is made 
valid sweets are sent around to friends and 
relations as harbingers of good news. The 
engagement follows soon after. A couple of 
days before the wedding, a ceremony called 
“khadba” takes place. The bride is attired 
either in English or Arabic costume. She 
awaits patiently the arrival of the bride- 
groom who comes rather late in the evening 
with his party, bringing sweets, flowers, and 


*From Isaacs, L. A. A Short Account of the Cal- 
cutta Jews, Calcutta, 1917. 
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“mendi” (a paste made of henna leaves 
which makes a fine red dye). The “mendi” 
is a necessary requisite on this occasion. This 
custom is probably borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians or the Mohammedans amongst whom 
their ancestors lived. The paste is applied 
to the finger tips of the bride and bride- 
groom, and then after a few songs from a 
songstress in attendance, the guests are 
treated to supper and the ceremony ter- 
minates. 

It is customary as well as the duty of the 
bridegroom on the wedding day to repair 
to the synagogue and await the arrival of 
the bride. She drives up soon after with 
her party and is led to the altar by her 
father, if he is alive, and given away by him; 
otherwise a male head of the family per- 
forms this duty. As soon as the couple take 
their stand under the Grand Canopy, the 
ceremony begins. First, the celebrant asks 
the bride if she is willing to marry the indi- 
vidual, Mr. so and so, naming the bride- 
groom; on her consenting, he takes up a 
glass full of wine and proceeds in a loud 
voice, and after pronouncing some blessing, 
drinks a little of it; taking up a small cup, 
he places therein the wedding ring, a silver 
coin, and a copper one which have all been 
previously disinfected. Over these he pours 
a little wine and hands it to the bridegroom; 
on his sipping a little, the bride’s veil is 
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lifted up and she takes the rest. Then the [_ 
bridegroom places the ring upon the bride’s 
finger and says: “Behold, thou are conse- 
crated unto me by this ring, according to 
the law of Moses and of Israel.” The cele- 
brant then takes an artistically drawn mar- 
riage contract on parchment paper and ad- 
jures him: “By the command of the Holy 
and Sanctified, by the Mighty One, who 
revealed the Law of Sinai, her support, her 
clothing, and her conjugal rights he shall 
not diminish”! The bridegroom replies, 
“Her support, her clothing, and her conju- 
gal rights I will not diminish.” The cele- 
brant says, “Dost thou undertake this?” and 
the bridegroom replies, “I undertake it.” 
The minister adds “A promise before Heaven 
and earth.” After this the celebrant chants 
the Seven Benedictions in a loud voice. 

When the signatures of the bridegroom 
and two witnesses are appended the bride- 
groom presents the contract to the bride. 

The small cup from which the bride and 
the bridegroom drink the wine is smashed 
to pieces by the bridegroom after it is 
emptied. After receiving the congratulations 
the couple enter the Holy Room and kiss 
the Scrolls of Law; then they leave the 
Synagogue and go for a drive. 


The guests drive straight to the place of 
reception. The newly married couple soon 
arrive, but before they enter the house a 
sacrifice of a pair of goats is made at the 
entrance which both have to cross over and 
get in. Another curious custom is that as 
soon as the bride and bridegroom reach the 
entrance of their room two loaves of bread 
are broken over their heads. 

When they reach the reception hall the 
cake is cut by the bride and the patty is 
served with cake and wine. The presents 
are then received and the whole thing winds 
up with a dance and supper. 











Marriages generally take place in the after- 
noon between five and six o’clock. L 
The Calcutta Jews adhere strictly to the 
old Mosaic marriage laws mentioned in the 


Bible. Introspection MolssAvE MARANS 
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The Eichmann Kommandos, by Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno. MacRae Smith 
Company. 268 pp. $3.95. 


The reviewer may turn to any portion of 
this authentic and shocking record of human 
depravity to find irresistibly immediate and 
illustrative material long before editorial 
comment on the record is possible. Consider 
the following, for instance: 


. . . Paul Blobel was the evil genius of the notori- 
ous Kiev massacre. Sometime in September, 1941, 
the Jews of that city were instructed to appear in 
the public square on the 29th of that month with 
all their belongings, since they were to be “reset- 
tled.” They responded in multitudes, eager to rid 
themselves of a city bewildered and reeling under 
the battering fist of war. A long procession of trucks 
rolled up to haul them to the “resettlement” area, 
where they were immediately taken before the execu- 
tion rifles. Never had Blobel as an architect planned 
and executed a building project so efficiently as he 
did this razing of human lives. The victims were 
spared long delays, the anguish of doubt, the incon- 
veniences of lack of shelter and food, and worry as 
to what might happen to their property and valu- 
ables. . . . 


And this: 


. . . From Smolensk, Russia, he (General Erich 
Naumann) had sent Eichmann the reports before 
us. One of them related that during the month of 
November, 1941, his Einsatzgruppe B had con- 
ducted executions in sixteen different areas, resulting 
in the killing of 17,256 Jews, men and women—as 
well as the slaying of sixteen children in a children’s 
home. Another report spoke of executions between 
March 6th and 30th, 1942, numbering thousands of 
persons. Although some of the deaths in this report 
were labeled as punishment for “theft,” ‘‘attempted 
murder,” “‘sabotage” and “spying,” most of them 
were listed simply under the designation of “Jews,” 
“gypsies,” or “membership in the Communist Party.” 
Naumann acknowledged that his Einsatzgruppe 
possessed two or three gas vans which “were used to 
exterminate human beings.” . . . 


Judge Musmanno was the presiding judge 
in the Nuremberg trial of 1946-47 (Inter- 
national Military Tribunal) appointed, in 
the American zone of occupation with two 


other American judges, to try twenty-three 
German murderers who, as Eichmann’s em- 
issaries, killed without opportunity for de- 
fense, indictments or charges, more than 
a million men, women, and children. The 
Kommandos, roving squads of action groups, 
known as Einsatzgruppen, under Eichmann’s 
overall command, were divided into four 
groups and were to do murder in Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, all of the Ukraine, the 
territory adjacent to Moscow, Crimea, and 
the whole of the Caucasus area. Each raid- 
ing Einsatzgroup, fully equipped with 
slaughter equipment, was the size of a bat- 
talion. Its function was to follow in the 
wake of invading German armies immedi- 
ately after the Wehrmacht had conquered 
enemy territory and to do wholesale murder 
upon non-combattants, Jews, who had lived 
in that area for generations. For efficiency 
purposes it was sub-divided into smaller 
units so that the exterminations could pro- 
ceed with dispatch and alacrity. Each of the 
Kommandos was provided with bookkeepers 
and auditors who, at the end of the day 
tushed by wire, telephone, or by letter re- 
ports and statistics to Eichmann’s office in 
Berlin totals of the bloody work. The round 
figure of a million people killed was arrived 
at by the prosecution at the trial, not from 
guess-work, but from the very records which 
the meticulous butchers kept and left unde- 
stroyed as they fled for safety into hiding 
anywhere in the sewers of their fatherland. 

With only an occasional aside to express, 
in retrospect, the feeling of revulsion and 
horror that assailed him during the seven- 
month-long trial, Musmanno’s recital of the 
evidence presented in court, the behavior of 
the defendants, and the testimony adduced 
is circumspect, explicit, and astonishingly 
unemotional. The general defense advanced 
by the barbarians was that they were fulfill- 
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ing an order from on high, the “Fuehrer 
Order.” All knew, however, that they were 
operating to assist in the realization of the 
Final Solution of the Jewish problem posed 
by the big trio of fiends—Hitler-Himmler- 
Eichmann. Each of the twenty-three defend- 
ants before the Tribunal was confronted 
with imperishable documents of their own 
extraordinary record in murders. (Defendant 
Hans Ohlendorf’s detachment alone mur- 
dered ninety thousand Jews and gypsies.) 
Not a note of regret of the executions 
escaped from the men before the Tribunal. 
They claimed that it was always orders from 
on high in Berlin that impelled their hor- 
tible acts. Nowhere were there reports of 
failures to carry them out. The commanding 
general of the German Army in Simferopol, 
Crimea, for instance, demanded that ten 
thousand Jews were to be killed by Christ- 
mas (in less than a month’s time from the 
holiday). The murderers obliged: 

. . . In the early part of December, 1941, the 
commander of the German Eleventh Army operat- 
ing in the Crimea informed General Ohlendorf that 
it was his wish that the Jews and gypsies, of whom 
there were about ten thousand in Simferopol, be 
killed before Christmas. The order did not conster- 
nate Ohlendorf. On the mystic chords of memory 
no echo resounded in his ears of the Christmas 
carols he had heard in childhood, nor did he recall 
the message of Peace on Earth, Good Will toward 
Men. He transmitted the order to SS-Colonel Wer- 
ner Braune, commanding Einsatzkommando 11B, 
who, also saw nothing incongruous in the prospect 
of mingling blood with the evergreen of Christmas 
trees and the golden recollections of the yuletide. 
The only difficulty confronting Braune was that he 
lacked enough men and equipment for so acceler- 
ated an action. However, he would do his best. He 
called on the army commander and explained that 
he wished to abide by his wishes but that he needed 
some assistance. Could he have a few men, some 
extra rifles, and enough ammunition to finish off ten 
thousand people? The army commander saw nothing 
unreasonable in the request and gladly promised him 
enough personnel, trucks, rifles and cartridges to 
accomplish the job. .. . 

In the Poltava region when the invading 
military forces demanded good cream for 
the coffee needs of the army, the Kom- 
mandos killed 575 inmates of an asylum to 
provide enough or more cream for the Ger- 
man war machine. Never a child was spared; 
never a woman, an old man, or a teen-ager. 
The Kommandos had to fill quotas and the 
wites hummed the tidings to the master 
perpetrator and planner of the endless out- 
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tages, Adolf Eichmann, who sought to 
“solve forever” the Jewish problem. 

There was the case of S.S. Colonel Ernst 
Biberstein, an ordained Lutheran minister 
who abandoned the church for the role of 
an extermination unit leader. His concept of 
human love may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing: 

. . . He testified that he still had love for his 
fellow-man, and I asked him, “Do you think that 
you demonstrated that ‘love of fellow-men’ by let- 
ting these people go to their deaths without a word 
of comfort along religious lines, considering that you 


were a pastor? Did you demonstrate there a ‘love of 
fellow-man’?” 


And his unblushing answer was, “I didn’t sin 
against the Commandments of Love.” 

A fairly good idea of Biberstein’s concept of hu- 
man love can be gained from his statement that as 
between inflicting death by firing squads and by 
means of the gas vans, he preferred using the latter 
because he found that the gas vans “were more 
pleasant for both parties.” . 

Fourteen of the more gory among the ex- 
terminators were condemned to death by 
hanging. More than half of same escaped 
this penalty, however, by commutation of 
their sentences. Others received long prison 
terms. 

Eichmann’s Kommandos affords, in my 
opinion, the best exposition of the horror 
that was Germany under Hitler. It is a rec- 
ord of viciousness unsurpassed in the annals 
of humanity. It should be read widely and 
read more than once for an appreciation of 
the gift that is civilization, freedom, human 
dignity, versus the contemptible “order” 
that the Nazis tried to inflict upon mankind. 
Musmanno in writing Eichmann’s Kom- 
mandos won the gratitude of all who hold 
dear the precious values of humanity. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





Discrimination—U. S. A., by Jacob K. 
Javits. Harcourt, Brace. 360 pp. $4.95. 


From Republican United States Senator 
Javits of New York has come a most liberal 
book. It is admirable for both the informa- 
tion it contains and the generous passion 
which pervades it, and it contributes greatly 
towards freeing the country from both ig- 
norance and prejudice. 

Discrimination—U. S. A. provides a com- 
prehensive account of the status of prejudice 
—in employment, government, housing, and 
schools. It concerns Negroes, Jews, Catho- 
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lics, and Orientals in the North and South. 
The account is sure to tell everyone much 
that he did not know before; and as a work 
for orientation and reference it is emphati- 
cally useful in any number of contexts and 
from any point of view. 


Senator Javits’ particular, personal contri- 
bution arises from his espousal of law as an 
instrument of progress. He has been im- 
pressed by what law has already done to 
diminish and discourage injustice caused by 
racial and religious prejudices. He is also 
convinced that further legislation can do 
much good. He makes a cogent and per- 
suasive case for further action by Congress. 
For example, Senator Javits wants the Attor- 
ney General to be empowered “to institute 
suits in representative civil rights cases, 
thereby giving tongue to every man’s legiti- 
mate grievance.” 

Some say that general acceptance of new 
values must precede legal expression of those 
values. To this Senator Javits replies, “Where 
the law prescribes the remedy, there is more 
likelihood that the law will be accepted.” 


Perhaps the answer to this question con- 
cerning which should come first—a new out- 
look or a new law—depends on the nature 
of the proposed law. Numerous state laws 
expressive of the worst side of human nature 
have been struck down not only by the 
Supreme Court but also by reasonable judg- 
ments everywhere. Such legislation is futile 
or worse. But legislation in harmony with 
the potential reality of justice and brother- 
hood may well have an efficacy that laws 
designed to frustrate progress cannot have. 
The new legislation proposed and supported 
by Senator Javits is intelligently framed to 
hasten further realization of our national 
principles and ideals. Such laws may well 
have a more than legal authority and escape 
the futility that befalls much ill-conceived 
legislation. 

However this country in the future may 
combat inequities arising from prejudice, 
Senator Javits has contributed a most useful 
progress report and a most spirited summons 
to further progress, especially through legis- 
lative action. 


AtFrrep C. AMES 
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Fatima and Her Sisters, by Dorothy 
Van Ess, Illustrated. The John Day Co. 
187 pp. $4.00. 


If anybody believes that a book contain- 
ing a great amount of factual information 
about the life of a simple, tradition-bound 
people must of necessity be dry and unin- 
teresting, he should be disabused by reading 
this book. Every page of it contains data 
gathered by the author in the course of her 
fifty years’ sojourn among the Arabs of 
southern Iraq. Yet, the volume as a whole 
reads like a fascinating adventure story with 
a considerable number of characters acting 
according to their own age-old rules of be- 
havior, beliefs, concepts, and ideas. By the 
very nature of her contacts and interests, 
most of what the author learned in Basrah 
pertained to the life of women and their 
affairs. These are presented in attractively 
phrased, yet thoroughly reliable chapters on 
subjects such as weddings and marriage cus- 
toms, relationship between husbands and 
wives, traditions about barrenness, preg- 
nancy, birth and childhood, family relation- 
ships, affairs of honor, hospitality, religious 
customs and duties, death, burial and mourn- 
ing, social customs, etc. 

During her years in Basrah, where she 
directed a girls’ school from 1912 to 1955, 
Mrs. Van Ess saw many of the old customs 
decline and disappear. Her book, therefore, 
recaptures, for the most part, the traditional 
environment, in which the Arabs of Basrah 
lived in the early years of the present cen- 
tury. Only in the last chapter does she touch 
on the question of where this development 
might lead. We can agree wholeheartedly 
with the question posed at the conclusion 
of the book, which says, referring to the 
Arab woman: “With her roots in a great 
tradition of the past, with incredibly rapid 
advance of opportunities in the present, and 
her rich gifts of personality, who can say 
what her future may be?” 

RAPHAEL Pata 





American Development and Education 
in Southern Rhodesia, by Franklin Parker. 
Ohio State University Press. 165 pp. Pa- 
perback. $1.75. 


From the standpoint of democracy, the 
free world, and good human relations, the 
most important place in all Africa is now 
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Southern Rhodesia. Standing geographically 
and psychologically midway between the 
black nationalism of the Congo and the 
white racialism of the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia is the battle scene of these 
colliding ideologies. The Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, only seven years old, 
is trying hard to work out what they call 
“partnership” between the races, but in 
many areas its controlling white settlers 
practice segregation as rigidly as anywhere 
in our American South. 

Cecil Rhodes’ much-quoted and con- 
stantly violated dictum “Equal rights for 
all civilized men” is still the only possible 
solution to the race problem anywhere in 
Africa. That is why Dr. Parker’s slender 
volume is so valuable: because it puts in 
historical and sociological perspective the 
central problem in Southern Rhodesia to- 
day: that of the rate of African advance- 
ment. African advance depends heavily upon 
the extent, quality and civic relevance of the 
school education available to the African 
people—including the professional educa- 
tion of teachers, financial support, expert 
administration of schools, and adult educa- 
tion. This thoroughly documented yet easily 
readable study reports with friendly criticism 
upon each of those areas, but somehow it 
neglects specific treatment of three other 
aspects of the school problem which are 
surely prior in significance to those listed: 
the desirable purposes of school education 
in an aspiring multi-racial culture, the kind 
of curriculum program required to achieve 
those purposes, and the basic methods most 
useful in the process. To illustrate: Should 
Rhodesian high school students of African 
descent study the war of the races as they 
do the War of the Roses? Why or why not? 
If so, how? 

A type-study in handbook form, carefully 
and objectively done, this monograph ex- 
amines the historical development and cur- 
rent social problems and needs of a central 
African country where the white settlers 
preach racial harmony and impose rigid seg- 
regation; where the African people are for 
the most part still primitive and without 
experience in either thinking or practicing 
democracy; where the whites are outnum- 
bered twelve to one by the African natives— 
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who almost universally consider “partner- 
ship” a hypocritical sham and who now 
become more and more politically aggressive 
and personally violent as the white govern- 
ment clamps further suppressive legislation 
upon them. Needed now is a companion 
study dealing creatively with the overwhelm- 
ing problem of citizenship education for 
Rhodesians of all races. The traditional 
British philosophy of education with its 
near-contempt for any kind of current social 
studies cannot provide the answer. Only a 
program based squarely upon the central 
concept and purpose of Education for Bet- 
ter Living can help. Parker’s book could be 
a splendid launching pad for any educational 
mission so designed. 


Epwarp G. OLSEN 





A Biographical Dictionary of Early 
American Jews: Colonial Times Through 
1800, by Joseph R. Rosenbloom, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press. 175 pp. $10.00. 


In this slender volume there is enough 
information to rejoice the scholar and de- 
light the researcher in American Jewish his- 
tory. Modestly the author states that here is 
“an attempt to provide a reference work for 
historians . . . a basic tool for the study of 
American Jewish history.” It is far more 
than that. For here is the first step taken 
toward a project long since planned and 
discussed by scholars—a dictionary not un- 
like its prototype, A Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

To one who has long dwelt in the cubi- 
cles of libraries and burrowed through long 
tunnels of library stacks in pursuit of the 
identity of some elusive personality, such a 
tool as Rosenbloom’s little volume would 
have saved countless days of sleuthing and 
untold pangs of defeat and frustration—not 
to mention long journeys to distant places 
and correspondence with many libraries. So 
it is the voice of experience that salutes the 
author of this work. It is a colleague pre- 
senting the accolade. 

The biographical list comprises some 
4,000 names. It is of necessity a partial list. 
Many early Jewish pioneers have been lost 
to history. Others, having bequeathed the 
names of Cohen, Myers, Levy, Hart, Franks, 
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Isaacs, have merged with the host culture, 
becoming members of Christian churches. 
Of the 4,000 names included, some 1500 
are native Americans. Of this group a num- 
ber intermarried. Others were self-chosen 
celibates and so left no issue. It is a sad 
story of disappearance—a saga whose theme 
song is “nevermore.” 

The sources used are extensive and in 
many cases exhaustive. Chief among the 
data used were the collections available in 
the American Jewish Archives created by 
Professor Jacob Rader Marcus after years 
of intensive, herculean labors. Indeed, the 
work began as a rabbinical thesis under the 
aegis of Marcus. A University of Kentucky 
grant and the help of genealogists prospered 
and furthered the work. But there must 
have been a dedication and a zeal, a devo- 
tion and consecration to purpose, which 
enabled its author to pursue in isolation and 
loneliness the search for identity of men 
and women long since gone, long consigned 
to anonymity, lost souls, forgotten and un- 
sung, erased by time, expunged by histor- 
ians, adroitly and purposefully eluded at 
times by their own descendants. 


When Rosenbloom contributed his paper 
titled “Some Conclusions About Rebecca 
Gratz” to a recent collection, Essays in 
American Jewish History, this reviewer did 
not always agree with his conclusions and 
summations. But here, editorializing has 
been kept out. Only the facts are presented. 
Even where doubt and speculation must of 
necessity be part of the record, the facts 
are forthrightly, honestly stated. The sources 
are cited. Thus the doors to biography are 
opened wide. One may safely predict that 
many books, both popular and scholarly, 
will henceforth be indebted to A Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Early American Jews. It 
is to be hoped that these future authors 
will acknowledge as honestly and freely their 
indebtedness to Rosenbloom as he has ac- 
knowledged his to his predecessors in re- 
search. It is the hope of this reviewer that 
Dr. Rosenbloom will continue his labors in 
this field. 


AnirA LinMAN LEBESON 
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A Clash of Destinies: The Arab-Jewish 
War and the Founding of the State of 
Israel, by Jon and David Kimche. Praeger. 
287 pp. $4.95. 


Although Israel was created by the United 
Nations, her independence was secured by 
her people. The day after statehood was 
officially proclaimed the combined armies 
of surrounding Arab countries invaded. 
Viewed by Israel’s Jewish inhabitants at the 
time as a war of independence, actually the 
conflict was a continuation of a long history 
of Arab hostility to Jewish settlers in Pales- 
tine. The authors reveal King Abdullah of 
Jordan, then supposedly the most moderate 
of the Arab leaders, to have been the one 
who sparked and insisted on the war, but 
blame the British for the long line of events 
which culminated in the bloody conflict. 

Interestingly, the ancient Roman Empire 
and the modern British Empire both came 
into conflict with the Jews at the turning 
points in their history. Ironically, a Labor 
Government was in power in Great Britain; 
and its Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, 
proved as hard and insensitive in dealing 
with the Jews as were the Roman leaders in 
the second century. In denouncing Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for British admission 
to Palestine of 100,000 Jewish survivors of 
Nazi terror as meddling, Bevin remarked in 
February, 1947: “After 2,000 years of con- 
flict, another twelve months will not be 
considered a long delay.” This was later 
characterized by President Truman as “cal- 
lousness” and “disregard for human misery.” 
That it was a bad week for Bevin cannot be 
denied; for the British then initiated their 
withdrawals also from India and Greece. 
Fortunately, Prime Minister Clement Atlee 
refused to support Bevin, and the Cabinet 
agreed with Atlee to get out of Palestine. 

On November 29, 1947, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations adopted the 
resolution partitioning Palestine and provid- 
ing for the creation of independent Arab 
and Jewish states. Dawn of the next day 
eliminated the possibility of peaceful execu- 
tion of the resolution. In Jerusalem and 
other mixed cities and villages, Arab vio- 
lence broke out against the Jews. There 
were, on the other hand, confusion and 
disunity among the surrounding Arab na- 
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tions as to whether and how to intervene. 
Iraq favored a mass invasion; but Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia opposed the use of regu- 
lar Arab armies in such a venture, while 
King Abdullah of Jordan urged intervention 
by the regular Arab forces only after the 
British would withdraw. All agreed that an 
Arab volunteer army, however, should be 
trained and sent at once into Palestine. The 
first large attack by these irregulars from 
across the border occurred on January 9, 
1948, against the northernmost Jewish set- 
tlements. With this, the war’s first phase 
began; and, the very day following the estab- 
lishment of Israel, the regular Arab armies 
attacked, and the second phase of the war 
commenced. In both phases, the Arabs were 
defeated. Documents to the contrary also 
notwithstanding, the Arabs did not need 
British cajoling or trickery to attack the Jews. 

The authors are brothers and English na- 
tionals. David participated in the war as a 
soldier with the Israeli army, while Jon 
served as a newspaper correspondent in the 


. same conflict. The two previously collabo- 


rated on The Secret Roads, dealing with 
Jewish immigration to Palestine and Israel; 
and Jon wrote Seven Fallen Pillars, a study 
of the Middle East from 1945 to 1952. Da- 
vid Ben-Gurion contributed material from 
his private diaries and gave permission to 
the authors to consult records never before 
made public. 

Frankly Zionist partisans, the Kimches 
depict Great Britain as the arch-enemy. The 
Arab-Jewish War in both its phases is re- 
garded not as “the first round of a long 
series of Arab-Israeli wars, but rather the 
beginning of the Middle East revolution 
against the British overlordship”; and it was 
the British, in terms of history, who were 
the defeated in Palestine and Israel, and not 
so much the Arabs. King Abdullah, gener- 
ally regarded as a tool of British policy and 
manipulated by Glubb, emerges as the 
shrewdest of the Arab leaders, having “im- 
posed his will on Bevin and Glubb, rather 
than the other way round.” History, how- 
ever, hardly occurs in such black and white 
hues and in such broad terms. The sheer 
reality of events is that the Israelis were 
fighting the Arabs who, in turn, were fight- 
ing the Jews. The British were not defeated 
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by the Jews or Arabs or any other people; 
World War II altered their power status 
and they retreated under pressure of the 
United Nations. Other colonial empires 
have suffered a similar fate. It is Israel’s 
geopolitical position in a Middle East 
aroused by nationalistic movements whose 
leaders aim to establish an Arabic empire 
that endangers her sovereign existence, Brit- 
ish, Soviet, and American interests notwith- 
standing. 

The Kimches have written a highly stimu- 
lating, readable, and dramatic book. Histor- 
ians may question some of the conclusions 
and verdicts drawn; but all should find the 
material interesting and provoking. 


Oscar KRAINES 





The Zaddik, by Samuel H. Dresner. 
Abelard-Schuman. 312 pp. $6.00. 


During the past year, when the 200th 
anniversary of the death of the founder of 
Hasidism, Rabbi Israel Baal Shem ‘Tov, was 
commemorated in lectures and numerous 
writings, it was striking to reflect upon the 
growing appreciation of Hasidic thought in 
present-day Jewish writing. It is true, as 
Rabbi Dresner notes in his introduction to 
this volume, that there has been a great deal 
of prejudice in Jewish scholarship which has 
served as an obstacle in understanding the 
contributions of Hasidism. But in recent 
years, through the works of men like Martin 
Buber and Abraham J. Heschel (to whom 
this book is dedicated), the religious in- 
sights of Hasidism have come to occupy a 
central place in the concern for Jewish re- 
ligious revival. 

Except for those limited areas where there 
has been a penetration of Hasidism and tra- 
ditional modes of living, this renewed inter- 
est has not been accompanied by any per- 
ceptible movement towards an acceptance 
of the life ways of traditional Judaism. The 
Zaddik is an attempt in the direction of 
making Hasidic teaching available “in its 
authentic form . . . in order to bring about 
the renaissance of modern Judaism for 
which our time and our people wait.” 

This book is an uncritical exposition of 
the thought of a most important Hasidic 
teacher, Rabbi Yaakov Yosef of Polnoy, who 
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lived in the eighteenth century. Through his 
writings, and in his words, Rabbi Dresner 
traces his incisive critique of the leadership 
of his time (and, indeed, all times) and the 
call for a new type of leader, the Zaddik. 
The latter is the “channel,” through which 
heaven touches earth and transforms it. 
Characterized by humility, he reaches out, 
and down if need be, to the people. Rabbi 
Yaakov Josef’s writings demonstrate an out- 
pouring of love for people and his ability to 
withstand all pressures and persecutions 
which might interfere with his task. 

The text of this book is apparently di- 
rected to the layman. (Copious notes are 
included in Hebrew for the scholar.) There 
are, unfortunately, a number of reasons 
which, in the opinion of this reviewer, will 
prevent the achievement by Rabbi Dresner 
of his goal. Interest of the reader in this 
book is too often diverted by repetitiousness 
and a laborious tendency to repeat in other 
words what has already been said through 
the writings of the Hasidic master. Perhaps 
the language of the Hasidic thought world 
which his book presents is, in itself, too 
different from our own to effect real com- 
munication. Nevertheless, in the hands of a 
skilled teacher, it may be that this book, 
properly presented, could serve as a spring- 
board for fruitful discussion among those 
who strive for deeper religious thought. 


Paut H. Visuny 





Dawn, by Elie Wiesel. Translated from 
the French by Frances Frenaye. Hill and 
Wang, Inc. 90 pp. $3.00. 


This is the story of a dramatic incident in 
the formerly British-controlled Palestine, the 
central figure being an eighteen-year-old boy, 
Elisha, a former inmate of Buchenwald. 
Elisha, freed from the unspeakable concen- 
tration camp by the advancing allied armies, 
is in Paris studying and recuperating. The 
years of torture are behind him but night- 
mare memories of incredible suffering ex- 
perienced by him and others incessantly 
gnaw at his vitals. 

There comes to him in Paris a stranger 
who claims to know intimately the back- 
ground of Elisha and invites him to join a 
secret group in Palestine, whose chief activi- 
ties are to do violence to the British, making 
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it impossible for them to continue their 
harsh rule in what is today Israel. This un- 
derground organization sabotages British- 
force installations, bombs their military quar- 
ters, and, in pursuit of its aims to free the 
lands of the hated British, kills wherever and 
whenever its leaders command the assault. 
Elisha consents and enlists in the cause to 
help Palestine become the homeland of the 
Jew. He kills British soldiers, whenever in 
the execution of an assignment, the occasion 
demands extinction of the enemy. A long- 
time victim of Nazi atrocities, he accepts his 
post and his role as a service to the Jewish 
people. 

Some months after his active participation 
as a terrorist in the ranks of the underground 
there is staged by the Jewish fighters a daring 
coup on a military arsenal in the course of 
which there are casualties on both sides. The 
operation is a success. The raiders obtain 
guns and ammunition, but the attacking 
forces lose a man killed, and one of the par- 
ticipants is captured alive by the English. 
The captive, David Ben Moshe, is con- 
demned to be hanged. The terrorists subse- 
quently capture a British officer and an- 
nounce that unless their comrade is freed 
they, in retaliation, will kill their prisoner at 
dawn of the same day on which their mem- 
ber is scheduled to hang. Elisha is chosen to 
kill the Englishman, one John Dawson. 
Elisha reaches the execution quarters early 
in the evening and spends hours awaiting the 
dawn when he is to kill a man he had never 
personally met. 

Elisha knows that he is in the grim game 
of war and his reasoning tells him that, per- 
haps, the British must be impressed with the 
Jewish fighters’ determination to prove that 
they are as implacable and resolute as the 
enemies who would destroy them. 

In these hours that precede the execution 
Elisha reflects on his part in the forthcom- 
ing assignment. It is true that he had killed 
before, but somehow never in cold blood a 
person he had never met or known. The job 
ahead seems to him sheer murder. There are 
numerous flash-backs describing his life in 
the concentration camp, reminiscences in- 
volving his own murdered parents, other 
relatives and boyhood friends, and there is 
with him the thought of the inevitability of 
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discharging a duty thrust upon him by cir- 
cumstances. Finally, at the appointed hour 
at “the dawn,” Elisha kills John Dawson, 
the imprisoned British officer. 


There are many moving episodes in this 
brief volume and Elisha’s self-molestations, 
doubts, and confusion, in the face of the 
task before him, are told with verve and con- 
siderable emphasis. Yet Elisha’s agony, his 
abhorrence of the role of executioner, failed 
to evoke in me any appreciation of his or- 
deal. Elisha’s feeling of revulsion at the task 
ahead fails to dwarf the immensity and the 
pathos of his own contemplation of the 
cruelty and the degradation inflicted upon 
himself and fellow-Jews to which he was an 
eye witness. His mental anguish at killing an 
innocent man, often revealed with almost 
clinical conciseness, impresses me as being 
merely of theoretical importance. Eli Wie- 
sel’s book is a gruesome and a racily told 
story, but nothing more. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





Race, Prejudice and Education, by Cyril 
Bibby. Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers. 
90 pp. $2.50. 


We are beginning to achieve something 
like a worldwide perspective on bigotry. For 
example, Nehru has said from his vantage 
point that of all the countries of the world, 
the United States seems the most likely to 
solve its racial problems during the next 
decade. Such a broad view is extremely 
promising because prejudice, like any path- 
ology, is best studied comparatively. Our 
neighbors’ problems of intolerance are edi- 
fying because we are not involved in them. 
So solutions can be seen more clearly. 

Through a series of books of which this 
small volume is the latest, UNESCO has 
sponsored the publication of a virtual li- 
brary of anti-racist material. In four groups, 
each consisting of a number of volumes, 
UNESCO has covered the race question 
from the points of view of modern science, 
modern religious thought, contemporary 
society, and education. But the fight is 
hardly won: the most recent world survey 
of racism, published in the UNESCO Cour- 
ier of October, 1960, noted that this “social 
cancer” still exists in different guises through- 
out the world. 
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The present book, by a well-known Brit- 
ish educator, draws on the more formidable 
scientific presentations to provide the best 
short coverage available of what every child 
should know about race, and how this can 
be taught in the schools. 

The theme of Dr. Bibby’s book is simply 
that “it is quite impossible to mark off 
mankind into a few simple and clearly de- 
lineated groups on the basis of physical 
differences.” But he goes much further, giv- 
ing a cogent explanation of the biological 
facts about the divisions and variations of 
mankind, the origins and nature of group 
differences, and the roots and characteristics 
of racial prejudice. Such a_ controversial 
point as the cultural fruitfulness of miscege- 
nation, exemplified in Jewish history, is 
handled boldly and frankly. Moreover, Dr. 
Bibby does not merely marshall the facts 
and arguments which demolish the racist 
argument, but he also indicates the most 
effective ways to make this knowledge inter- 
esting and convincing to children. For this 
reason his volume is required reading for 
any teacher conscientious about really pre- 
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paring pupils for rational living in the 
emerging world. 

But Dr. Bibby is no utopian educator who 
thinks that teachers can radically reform 
society by enlightening its children. He fully 
realizes that confrontation with the facts 
is only the first step in rooting out prejudice, 
and that bigotry is neither solely caused by 
ignorance nor completely cured by knowl- 
edge. Powerful interests—which may be eco- 
nomic, political, or psychological—encour- 
age the individual to accept and maintain 
prejudices. Only the exposure and eradica- 
tion of these causes can permanently root 
out bigotry and intolerance. In many ways, 
we have brought the modern outbreaks of 
irrational prejudice on ourselves by creating 
conditions which engender prejudice: mass 
society, economic uncertainty, the end of 
colonialism. Thus the very factors which 
make us more sensitive than ever to the 
erroneous and harmful nature of prejudice 
also breed it in those people or peoples who 
cannot cope with contemporary social de- 
velopments. 


RonaLp Gross 
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Before You Go, by Jerome Weidman. 
Random House. 437 pages. $4.95. 


Mr. Weidman is enormously facile in 
fiction-making. He can weave a “story” out 
of almost anything. More, he can weave a 
huge book and make you think he has writ- 
ten a novel, when actually he has not done 
it. Still more, he can make you feel, while 
reading, that he has shed much light on a 
very subtle problem in human relations, say, 
inter-matriage, when, in fact, he has done 
nothing more than lead up to the problem 
and then drop it—as he did in The Enemy 
Camp. 

Nearly always Mr. Weidman deals with 
important human problems, and it is his 
misfortune that he adds virtually nothing to 
the understanding of them. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he vulgarizes the problems involved, 
as he did, for example, in I Can Get It for 
You Wholesale and What’s in It for Me?, 
where he lets a sharp ear for dialogue stupefy 
him into the belief that he has portrayed 
character and situation. 


All of which means that Mr. Weidman is - 


a good slick writer, but, so far, only a slick 
writer. One is never really worried about his 
men and women, one is never really con- 
cerned about the situations he builds up. In 
his present novel, there is a character, who 
in the hands of a really first-rate novelist, 
would make a marvelous book. He is Benja- 
min Franklin Ivey—some called him “Poison 
Ivey’—a Twentieth Century fraud, ambi- 
tious, ruthless, unscrupulous, ever conscious 
of his second-rateness but never confiding 
to anybody, yet beclouded with a strange 
sentimentality and a cruelty toward the 
people he loves—especially the women he 
loves, the very same women he needs to 
bolster his ego. He drives one lovely Italian 
girl, Celia, to suicide (or so he implies), 
and thereby he also drives her father and 
mother to early deaths. Then he transfixes 
her sister, Julie, who knows him for the 
cruel fraud he is, to wondering whether she 
herself doesn’t love him after all. Binding 
the development of this story-line is a great 
deal of Grade-B movie “excitement” about 
the critical days of World War II, in which 
Benjamin Franklin Ivey manages to achieve 
a post of importance. 


Celia and Julie almost become real now 
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and then, but Mr. Weidman drags them 
back to the pages of the mass-circulation 
magazines. Ivey is completely celluloid. The 
mother and father of the two girls talk an 
Italian-English that is considered hilarious 
on TV, but that has almost no validity as 
the actual speech of these people. 

There are nearly 195,000 words in Before 
You Go, and altogether they say virtually 
nothing. What a waste of effort, time, and 
labor! What a pity! 

CHARLES ANGOFF 





From Shylock to Svengali, by Edgar 
Rosenberg. Stanford University Press. 388 
pp. $6.50. 


Into Edgar Rosenberg’s study of Jewish 
stereotypes in English fiction has gone a 
good deal of admirable scholarship, en- 
hanced by a colorful and often brilliant 
style. Practically all the appearances of Jew- 
ish figures within most of the fiction written 
by English Gentiles are traced here, and 
the resumés and excerpts of even the dull 
and forgotten books on the author's long 
list make for absorbing, if disconcerting, 
treading. The many quotations from a large 
number of works somehow seem to coalesce, 
in their monotony of sentiment, into a sort 
of never-ending super-novel: the story of 
how the Christian writer looks at the Jew. 
It is not an edifying view, although the au- 
thor analyzes the Jewish “paragon” as well 
as the Jewish “criminal.” 


Rosenberg divides the image of the Jew 
in English fiction into the prototypes of the 
Jew-villain (whom he traces all the way 
back to Herod and Judas, and who evolves 
over Marlowe’s Barabas into Shakespeare’s 
Shylock) and the Jew-paragon (as found in 
Cumberland’s Sheva in The Jew and Maria 
Edgeworth’s Montenero in Harrington), the 
good Jew, unhappily, always being an artifi- 
cial product of a well-meaning author's 
brain, not a reflection of popular feeling. 
These prototypes gave rise to several stereo- 
types: the Jew as clown—Scott’s Isaac 
(“Shylock’s historical ancestor and fictional 
heir”) in Ivanhoe; as bogey—Dickens’s Fagin 
in Oliver Twist; as a parasite in the figures of 
Trollope’s Melmotte from The Way we live 
now and Bulwer-Lytton’s Levy from My 
Novel; and finally, an ideological creation 
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again, the Jew as hero (“the voice of the 
ventriloquist audible behind the dummy’) 
in George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. 


Eventually, the composite stock figure of 
the Jew-villain, as it evolved out of the Shy- 
lock myth, is complemented by the myth of 
the Wandering Jew, resulting in portraits 
of the Jew as sorcerer in Lewis’s The Monk 
and Godwin’s St. Leon; and the Jews as de- 
generate and artist in the figure of Du 
Maurier’s Svengali in Trilby. Side glances 
extend the panorama of the Jew in English 
literature of the nineteenth century beyond 
the limits of time, or across the Channel, to 
Lessing, Balzac, Proust, and C. P. Snow. 

The author might have rendered a less 
depressing picture had he not rejected the 
socio-economic approach to his problem in 
favor of only the psychological. Economic 
reasons certainly are at the base of the Eng- 
lish writers’ and readers’ prejudice. They are 
the main factors of anti-Semitism every- 
where. Without belittling the influence of 
the Judas legend and other manifestations 
of traditional, church-inspired animosity, we 
must remember that, for instance, the Jew- 
ish money-lender, whose reputation had suf- 
fered for so long from hostile post-medieval 
folklore, eventually represented all exploiters 
of the poor. Slow as this process was, it was 
inevitable. Remarkably, as late as the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the rich were not 
yet, in art and legend, generally decried as 
Jews. Even the pre-Shylock figure and the 
original of the Wandering Jew were no 
Jews then. For, during the so-called darkest 
Middle Ages—roughly from about 600 to 
1100—the Jews had been living in compara- 
tive quiet, serving, in their various capacities 
as merchants and other middlemen, as a 
necessary link between church, nobility, and 
soil-bound serfs. Only when the northern 
European cities began to grow, when a ru- 
dimentary capitalism started to supersede 
the feudal order during a climate morally 
poisoned by the Crusades, when an emerg- 
ing Christian mercantile class forced the 
Jewish trader out, practically pushing the 
Jews into money-lending for their sole sup- 
port—in short, when economic competition 
arose—that was the time of a recrudescence 
of Jew-hatred from which the subsequent 
“bad press” of Jewry took its origin. But 
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while chroniclers of the time duly reported 
on actual outbreaks of violence and persecu- 
tion, most contemporary minstrel songs and 
monks’ tales, not catching up so fast, still 
dwelt on themes from the feudal times of 
the past. The Jew as a satanic figure did not 
appear widely in stories and ballads until 
the fourteenth century. From then on, how- 
ever, he remained firmly identified, in the 
minds of the underprivileged, with the 
loathed rich, serving as a scapegoat for their 
more secretly hated Christian masters. ‘The 
hateful image, fossilized in literature, its 
traits variously distorted in conformity with 
the shifting waves of class prejudice, helped 
preserve anti-Semitism until modern times. 
Had Rosenberg probed deeper into the 
many complicated components of this preju- 
dice (which are only hinted at here) he 
might have given his recital of the custom- 
ary sordid picture of the Jew-usurer in liter- 
ature a fairer perspective. 

A special word is in order here regarding 
Rosenberg’s opinion of the origin of the 
Shylock figure. As I have shown in a previ- 
ous article in this magazine (Vol. 18, No. 
2), the Shylock myth is based on an Old- 
French tale from the “Dolopathos” of the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century, 
where the original of the would-be-mutilator 
is not a Jew at all, but a former serf who had 
been crippled by his erstwhile master on 
whom he is seeking revenge by means of the 
money-flesh-pledge. Rosenberg instead con- 
nects Shylock with the story of blood sacri- 
fice, assuming that the ubiquitous accusa- 
tion of the ritual murder of Christian chil- 
dren lies at the base of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tion. “From cutting out the Christian’s 
heart, it was only a step to feeding on it; 
and occasionally the charge of mutilation 
carried with it obscure implications of can- 
nibalism. Such hints are at the root of the 
whole flesh-bond story that Shakespeare in- 
herited. . . .” Thus the author appears some- 
what hasty in attributing the worst motives 
to Christian literature in its dealings with 
the so-called Jew-villain, while we happen to 
have seen that our minstrel story which 
served as the main source for Shakespeare’s 
Shylock had no trace of such abominable 
implications. 

Rosenberg is right, of course, in showing 
that the Shylock myth has left a stultifying 
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impact on English fiction, creating, as he 
puts it, “a stasis of thought.” He traces the 
Wandering Jew (who seemingly was not 
called “Ahasver” before the early seven- 
teenth century) to a character not appearing 
in legend before 1251, and “as yet he was 
neither Wanderer nor Jew, but a baptized 
Roman (Cartaphilus), stationary in the 
Near East, doomed to live forever from the 
age of thirty to the age of a hundred.” 


Seeing both these myths as polluting the 
streams of English fiction, Rosenberg fol- 
lows their evidence until Svengali, conclud- 
ing that “Du Maurier goes the Shylock con- 
vention one better. The year is 1894. If, in 
1594, it was a truth universally acknowledged 
that Jews had killed the saviour and ruined 
their debtors, it was equally clear three cen- 
turies later that such corruption of the soul 
argued a pollution of the body, a failure of 
the nerves, a poisoning of the blood stream. 
Shylock may be evil, but Svengali is sick. 
Shakespeare’s Venice is infested with blood- 
sucking parasites; but the ‘spider-cat’ who 
makes passes at young Trilby is a degener- 
ate: the Jew as contaminator of the race.” 

Summing up his gloomy analyses, Rosen- 
berg finds that the image of the Jew in Eng- 
lish literature has been a depressingly uni- 
form and static phenomenon, in which “the 
convention of the Jew-villain has no doubt 
been the more persistent.” By and large, 
then, the author expended a great deal of 
effort on a project which seems rather futile. 
For, unless it is regarded under wider scope, 
the subject matter of the novels so volubly 
discussed here (mostly second-rate works at 
that) serves only to embarrass both Gentile 
and Jew. 

ERIKA SPIVAKOVSKY 





Portrait of Max, by S. N. Behrman. 
Random House. 317 pp. $6.00. 


S. N. Behrman met Sir Henry Maximilian 
Beerbohm in Rapallo, Italy when the ven- 
erable essayist-caricaturist-BBCommentator 
was almost eighty. In the four years follow- 
ing this first meeting, the playwright and 
the caricaturist had several private conver- 
sations at Sir Max’s Rapallo villa. 

The sketches which make up Portrait of 
Max first appeared as a series in the New 
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Yorker; they give one the impression that 
Mr. Behrman is either gifted with total 
recall or that these detailed conversations 
were captured on a tape-recorder. 


Portrait of Max is a labor of respect, if 
not affection, and although several facets of 
Sir Max’s personality are coldly exposed, 
there is only a distorted glimpse of a man 
who was one of the leading literary figures 
of the late nineteenth century. The quoted 
opinions of Sir Max present a picture of a 
rather vindictive old man who resented the 
success of every one of his former friends 
and contemporaries. I doubt that Mr. Behr- 
man intended to show us Sir Max in this 
light, but here is just a short sampling of 
Sir Max’s quotes: 

On G.BS.: “Will anyone ever write a 
book on the vast amount of nonsense ut- 
tered with such brilliance and panache by 
G.B.S.?” 


On Kipling: “He was a genius, a very 
great genius, and I felt that he was debasing 
his genius by what he wrote. And I couldn’t 
refrain from saying so . . . as his publication 
increased, so did my derogation.” 

On Frank Harris: (Behrman asks Max 
whether he had ever known Harris to tell 
the truth.) “Sometimes, don’t you know— 
when his invention flagged,” Max said. 

On D. H. Lawrence: “Poor D. H. Law- 
rence. He never realized, don’t you know— 
he never suspected that to be stark, staring 
mad is somewhat of a handicap to a writer.” 

When Sir Max can’t think of something 
nasty to say about one of the fellow artists 
he has known, he draws an uncomplimen- 
tary caricature instead. As a drama critic for 
the Saturday Review, during Frank Harris’s 
editorship, disparagement was his stock in 
trade, but for reasons never stated, Sir Max 
was enamoured with failure. Evidently, he 
resented the idea of any artist deliberately 
courting success. 


His famous caricatures were cruelly drawn, 
and he told Mr. Behrman that he could only 
draw successful caricatures of his “friends,” 
or of people he “respected.” Paradoxically, 
for a man who tried so hard to fail, Sir Max 
achieved a success that must have astonished 
him. He spent the last forty-five years of his 
life in self-imposed exile from England, but 
remained so “British” he never troubled to 
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learn the language of his adopted Italy. His 
prose works were mostly on the precious 
side (except for his drama criticism), writ- 
ten, as he said, “for only fifteen hundred 
readers in England, and perhaps a thousand 
in America.” Strangely enough, reading his 
own prose over the BBC during World War 
II, reminiscing about such unlikely subjects 
as “Music Hall Artists I Have Known,” 
commanded an eager audience of millions. 

Portrait of Max, a short, well-written 
book, leaves many unanswered questions 
about this unusual man. Why, for example, 
did a steady stream of well-renowned celeb- 
rities and personalities make the pilgrimage 
to search him out? If the man was as petty 
and as vindictive as Behrman depicts him, 
he was a person to avoid at all costs. Behr- 
man, who was enamoured by Max’s writings 
for thirty some odd years before he met the 
writer, is unable to divorce the writer from 
the man. Approached many times during 
his long lifetime by biographers, Max Beer- 
bohm consistently refused to give them any 
information about himself. Sir Max was a 
highly complicated personality, and he sus- 
pected that he would be treated fairly by 
any writer who got to know him too well. 
Behrman certainly meant the caricaturist no 
harm, but the penetrating glimpses he gives 
of Sir Max are damaging indeed. If nothing 
else, Portrait of Max will encourage the curi- 
ous reader to read one of the many Beer- 
bohm biographies to learn more about this 
many-sided man. 

John Osborne’s protagonist in Look Back 
In Anger, in a line describing his father-in- 
law, says: “He’s just an old stalk left over 
from the Victorian Age, wondering what 
happened to the sunlight.” That this un- 
happy description fits Sir Max in his latter 
days isn’t Behrman’s fault; Max made up 
his mind to be known as “an interesting 
link with the past,” and he succeeded. But 
in a way, failure is also a kind of success— 
and this brilliant man is one artist who 
managed to have his cake and eat it, too. 

The book is bound in blue, Sir Max’s 
favorite color; forty-one reproductions of 
Max’s caricatures are included in the book; 
and there is an index. 


CHARLES WILLEFORD 
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Justices Black and Frankfurter: Conflict 
in the Court, by Wallace Mendelson. The 
University of Chicago Press. 149 pp. $4.00. 


It is at once ironic and sad that Felix 
Frankfurter, who had achieved renown as an 
outstanding advocate of liberty in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, should have as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court become the positive apolo- 
gist of legalistic traditionalism. Equally 
ironic but heartening is the knowledge that 
Justice Hugo L. Black, who was at one time 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan, is now the 
nation’s staunchest defender of our liberties 
under the Bill of Rights. 


In his recently published reminiscences, 
Frankfurter modestly disavows his reputa- 
tion as a crusading liberal. All he did, he 
claims, was to oppose the miscarriage of jus- 
tice, as in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. This ex- 
planation is at best unsatisfactory. Nor can 
one assume that his present conservatism 
reflects the responsibility of judicial re- 
straint. No doubt his transformation has 
complex roots. It is no secret that he is 
proud of his prodigious knowledge of the 
law, that he naturally assumes a position of 
leadership, and that he craves eminence as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court. May it be 
that, spurred by these qualifications and 
drives, he tended to lose his libertarian zeal 
in his effort to attain his life’s ambition? It 
is also possible that with Black, who had pre- 
ceded him on the Court by two years, es- 
tablishing himself as the leader of those 
expounding the superiority of human rights 
over property rights and extolling the fun- 
damental nature of our constitutional free- 
doms, Frankfurter soon found himself tak- 
ing a contrary position by affirming legalistic 
tradition and by stressing the relative nature 
of our basic freedoms. 


“His deep respect for established deci- 
sions,” writes Professor Mendelson, “is seen 
in case after case where no comparable evi- 
dence of congressional ‘adoption’ is avail- 
able. The Justice’s position simply is that 
the long-settled judicial construction of a 
statute, and established doctrines which 
have grown up around a statute, are part of 
the statute itself. Alteration then is a matter 
for the legislature.” His strictures of “the 
tendency to disregard precedents” have in- 
clined him to cling to precedent for its own 
sake. In his eagerness to follow the pre- 
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sumed wishes and intentions of congres- 
sional legislation he has often sided with the 
majority against the victims of persecution 
by congressional committees even when he 
knew that the actions of the committees 
were not really legitimate. A late instance 
of this sophisticated negativism is his af- 
firmation of the convictions of Frank Wil- 
kinson and Carl Braden. 


Not so Justice Black. Legalisms and prece- 
dents mean little to him where human 
rights are concerned. Professor Mendelson 
speaks of Black critically as an idealist in the 
sense that he interprets the law as ideal jus- 
tice. Yet for all his genuine simplicity and 
mildness of manner, there is nothing soft 
or sentimental about his thinking. His mind 
is tough and thorough. His knowledge of 
the law is deep and definite. Unlike Frank- 
furter, he does not exalt it but uses it as an 
instrument of justice. A Jeffersonian to the 
core, he insists that human rights and free- 
doms are superior to legalistic traditions, 
particularly those established by men of 
narrow vision and prejudiced minds. Con- 
sequently, he argues that neither the Con- 
gress nor the courts may tamper or tem- 
porize with the basic freedoms guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. In his dissent in the 
Braden case he says: 

The very foundation of a true democracy and the 
foundation upon which this nation was built is the 
fact that government is responsive to the views of 
its citizens, and no nation can continue to exist on 
such a foundation unless its citizens are wholly free 
to speak out fearlessly for or against their officials 
and their laws. When it begins to send its dissenters, 
such as Barenblatt, Uphaus, Wilkinson, and now 
Braden, to jail, the liberties indispensable to its 
existence must be fast disappearing. 

In his analysis of the opinions and dis- 
sents by both Black and Frankfurter, Pro- 
fessor Mendelson deals at length with the 
contrasting attitudes and beliefs of the two 
men. He points out, for instance, that while 
Black has voted pro-labor in practically all 
cases, Frankfurter favored the employer 
nearly as often as the worker. He also makes 
clear that Black showed a definite prejudice 
against business and in favor of the under- 
dog: “Mr. Justice Black’s sensitivity to work- 
men’s claims in the FELA and FLSA cases 
is surpassed only by his consumer-sensitivity 
in anti-trust litigation.” After the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, however, Black fa- 
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vored labor only in about half the cases that 
came up for decision—clear evidence that he 
makes no effort to contravene legislation 
simply because he does not approve of it. 
In loyalty cases Frankfurter prefers to leave 
it up to the Congress or the state legisla- 
tures to correct legal faults, if any, before 
the courts intrude. Black, on the other hand, 
would strike down a law before anyone was 
hurt by it on the premise that it was hurtful. 

These and other aspects of basic disagree- 
ment between the two Justices are discussed 
with a wealth of illustration and with ana- 
lytical acuity. Professor Mendelson, having 
once worked for Justice Frankfurter, tends 
to favor his mentor’s position over that of 
Justice Black. Yet anyone interested in the 
disparate views on the present Court will 
find Professor Mendelson’s little book an 
erudite source of information, ably pre- 
sented and clearly interpreted. 


Cuarves A. MADISON 





. The Columbia: Rivers of America Se- 
ries, by Stewart H. Holbrook. Rinehart 
and Co., Inc. 393 pp. $5.00. 


The selection of a book-reviewer for The 
Columbia originated with me. I asked the 
editor of this journal permission to appraise 
the book for this section of the Forum. My 
reasons are, for the most part, clear and 
simple. First, it seemed to me that a Pacific 
Northwesterner might better appraise this 
book since he should be in a stronger posi- 
tion than someone else to understand what 
the author is saying. Secondly, I have done 
some research and written some articles on 
people and places of the Columbia River 
country and felt that I would have more 
knowledge of the stream than those to 
whom the Columbia is just another name. 
Finally, and in all honesty, I am quite senti- 
mental about the river. I first saw it while 
hitch-hiking around the country at the age 
of seventeen, and it made a lasting impres- 
sion upon me. I viewed it then at Pasco, 
where the Columbia swallows the Snake, 
itself a formidable body of water and as 
long as the Columbia River. 

A year later, when I left Chicago to be- 
come a migratory worker, I had my first 
Western home on the banks of the Colum- 
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bia. The house was a sagging, mangy shanty 
without water or basin, and when I wanted 
to bathe or wash clothes (both were usually 
done at the same time) I went down to the 
river. A month later, when I found a job 
picking apples on a ranch across the broad 
stream, I could see the river more fully 
from the tops of 16-foot ladders. And still, 
when I close my eyes, I see the curve of the 
river as it appeared to me then; and even 
now, 22 years later, I hear again the power- 
ful even breathing of the Columbia as it 
roars past our cabin. 

I have worked along the Columbia, as 
lad and man, from Astoria, near the gaping 
mouth of the river, to the International 
Boundary, 745 miles upstream, in frontier 
Stevens County. Someday I hope to see the 
other 465 miles of the river—this incredible 
stream which flows in every direction. 
Roughly, its path is northwest, south, east, 
southwest, southeast, and west. 

The Columbia is no ordinary stream. It is 
the Great River of the West, with the 
strength, the romantic heart, and the ad- 
venturous spirit of Paul Bunyan. The editors 
of the Rivers of America series have acted 
wisely in choosing Stewart Holbrook to 
write the story of the Columbia, for Hol- 
brook, author of many a lusty, robust tale 
of the Northwest, wields a Bunyanesque 
pen when writing of steam-boats, loggers, 
mountain men, robber-barons, empire-build- 
ers, and the making of empires. He sketches 
boldly upon a huge canvas, adding bright 
details to vivify his large portraits. 

Holbrook has here combined history, 
geography, folklore, and a sort of travel 
guide to produce a highly readable volume. 
Come to some of the towns along the river 
ten or twenty years from now and many of 
the things he describes will have changed. 
Cities boom and die, fire consumes land- 
marks erected by man, and new land is 
wrested from the coulee desert. But for this 
year and next and the year after, perhaps, 
the book is and will be an accurate travel 
guide to the Columbia River country. 

The first 100 pages of the book, the early 
history of the whites, is, unfortunately, the 
weakest part. In this section Holbrook drags 
his feet a little, is a bit too dry and rough 
in spots, and at points he seems unsure of 
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how he is going to tackle his subject. He 
had a tough job to do, compressing lengthy 
topics into a single paragraph or two and 
giving continuity to the sweep of events. 
The fact is that Holbrook has never been 
very strong in dealing with those times; and 
his compressions not only have a tendency 
to squeeze the blood out of his subject, 
leaving heaps of bare bones, but actually to 
result in an unhappy distortion to some his- 
torical events. 

But starting with Chapter 6, “The Steam- 
boat Era,” the author of Holy Old Mack- 
inaw, Burning an Empire, Far Corner, The 
Story of American Railroads, and The Age 
of the Moguls is in his glory. Holbrook 
knows as much about the steamboat days, 
the logging camps, and the rail-road_ build- 
ing era along the Columbia as any man, and 
he is a better story-teller to boot. Reading 
Holbrook on stern-wheelers on the Colum- 
bia, for instance, you can feel the cut of the 
wind and the spray of the river, smell sal- 
mon flouncing in the nets of Indian fisher- 
men, follow the contours of the canyon 
walls, and find yourself in conversation with 
bearded Yankee captains, coarse mountain 
men, and steel-eyed merchants. 

A delicious incident which ought to 
amuse some readers of the Forum is the 
processional visit of Queen Marie of Ro- 
mania to Maryhill Castle, a fabulous pile of 
masonry erected on a barren cliff over-look- 
ing the Columbia. The castle, built by Sam 
Hill, son-in-law of railroad tycoon Jim Hill, 
is now a sort of museum—Heaven only 
knows what it was intended to be—but you 
can read on the castle the monumental in- 
formation that this melancholy mass was 
dedicated by Queen Marie. 


There is a fine section, too, on Grand 
Coulee Dam, that gigantic water-barrier 
built in a most desolate region of North- 
central Washington. Here the Columbia 
has been put to use, creating power and 
serving to irrigate tens of thousands of acres 
formerly under sage-brush. I have my own 
small regret that some rambunctious color 
involved in the building of the dam is 
absent—I worked on the dam for a small 
spell in 1937 and it was quite an experience 
—but there is so much about the Columbia 
to say that Holbrook has, of reluctant nec- 
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essity, been forced to discard much inter- 
esting material. 

Some day you may come to this rugged 
Northwestern land, if only for a vacation or 
business visit. Your enjoyment of it will be 
vastly increased by having read The Colum- 
bia. The spirit, the feel, the mysterious call 
of the river—all come through in the pages 
of Holbrook’s book. 


RaLpH FRIEDMAN 





The Economy of Israel, by Alex Rubner. 
Praeger. 307 pp. $5.75. 


Israel’s economic problems have been 
many and severe—Arab invasion, blockade 
and boycott; a huge and too rapid influx of 
poor, unskilled immigrants; heavy military 
budgets; lack of essential natural resources; 
shortage of industrial and farm labor; insufh- 
cient food, housing, machinery, communica- 
tions, and transport; unfavorable balances of 
payments; and dependence on foreign finan- 
cial assistance. These broad problems and 
the narrow economic realities of every-day 
living in Israel are comprehensively exam- 
ined by Dr. Alex Rubner, who resided in 
Israel from 1948 to 1957 and worked there 
as economic adviser to the Ministries of 
Finance and of Trade and Industry; became 
economic editor of a leading daily, Haaretz; 
and was a member of various governmental 
committees and the Foreign Currency Com- 
mission. Part of the book was submitted by 
the author to the University of London as 
his doctoral thesis in economics. 

For a country in which is located the 
earth’s lowest point, Dr. Rubner wittily 
observes, Israel has instituted the highest 
number of exchange rates for any known 
currency. Being a small, poor country beset 
by the various problems described above, 
Israel has an economy in which the opera- 
tion of the price mechanism cannot be 
expected to produce the optimum use of 
resources; and government intervention in 
the private economy, particularly its partici- 
pation in major investment projects, has 
tended to rule out any dependence on the 
working of the price mechanism as the 
regulator of economic organization. As a 
result, a distorted price and cost structure 
permeates every branch of the economy; 
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and the private economy often, if not al- 
ways, takes second place to the public sector 
of the economy which includes the eco- 
nomic activities of the national Govern- 
ment, Histadrut, Jewish Agency, and local 
governments. This “deliberate and unnec- 
essary suppression of market forces and the 
market mechanism” has caused major eco- 
nomic damage. For example, Israel’s de- 
pendence on imports not paid for with 
exports, a situation unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any modern nation, has forced the 
country to rely on foreign financial aid in 
the form of money and goods; but this 
heavy reliance on outside assistance has 
made controls on foreign currency, derived 
mainly by way of this aid, imperative. In 
turn, “the operation of these controls, more- 
over, has contributed greatly to the distor- 
tions in the price-and-cost structure of the 
economy.” 

To add to the value of his volume, the 
author presents quantitative estimates and 
analyses to substantiate his views and con- 
clusions. The detailed case-study of the 


- operation of Israel’s multiple exchange rates 


is an outstanding piece of work; and Dr. 
Rubner appropriately gives, in addition, a 
short summary of it for the non-economist. 
In organizing his book, the author divided 
it into three parts. Part A deals, in fourteen 
chapters, with the tenets of Zionism; back- 
ground data on Israel’s geography, the coun- 
try’s political history from 1917 to 1959, 
and an economic chronology from statehood 
to 1958; national income, balance of pay- 
ments and capital formation; the role of the 
Histadrut; foreign exchange controls; the 
cost of living index; price and physical con- 
trols; the non-farming sectors of the econ- 
omy; the money market; agricultural policy; 
and the problems of irrigation. Part B, 
composed of nine chapters, covers in detail 
the currency system; the interrelation of 
exchange rates; currency controls; imports 
and exports; and problems of devaluation. 
Part C, consisting of four chapters, com- 
prises an adequate summary for the non- 
technical reader; an explanation of the mul- 
tiple rates in the political environment of a 
democratic country; an apt comparison of 
Israel with other under-developed countries 
of Africa and Asia; and a glimpse into the 
economic future. Teu appendices are in- 
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cluded on legal cases affecting the economy; 
statistics of wheat growing, fuel and meat 
rates; bread consumption, prices and wast- 
age; status of exports and export promotion; 
two legal views on the existence of hundreds 
of exchange rates simultaneously; and the 
text of the Proclamation of Independence. 
An excellent bibliography and a good index 
complete the work. 
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This well-written book by a competent 
economic scholar who has had practical ex- 
perience in Israel’s economy should be read 
together with the recent Fourth Report, 
1957 and 1958, of the Falk Project for Eco- 
nomic Research. Dr. Rubner has produced 
the best current study of the economic life 
of the State of Israel. 

Oscar KRaInEs 
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No coming and going, no counting and waiting. 


Home is never far, and we travel where we are. 
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- Cicero 50, Illinois 


SBD BBB BHOSOBHOWABWS VM BSF GH BGS GF GSS VSS SSS SFB SVS ST SVS SVAAVAATTStF 


RODIN BROTHERS COMPANY 
DRY CLEANING and LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


1831 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Telephone: WAbash 2-8313 
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Shuntead Hotel 


| ——OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 





1,000 ROOMS FOR YOUR COMFORT AND GOOD LIVING 


5454 SOUTH SHORE DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











CONTINENTAL ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Manufacturers and Printers — Direct to Consumer 
JEROME MARGULIES, President 
2929 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 


| iat 





Peewee 





SESS SVB SSSA SASPSAAST VATA 


JOSEPH S. GRANT MORTGAGE COMPANY 


All Types Of First Mortgage Loans 
Also Private Funds for Difficult Loans 
(We Cooperate With Attorneys) 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois - Phone: CEntral 6-8400 


=e & % @ OOF BOOBS ST BSS FS BF SF HBSS BSS BB GSS BSS TVS BAVA SVWABV*WSBTBW*SE TWAS 


SMOLLER INSURANCE AGENCY 
Insurance Counsellors and Annuities 
141 West Jackson Boulevard Phone: WAbash 2-1978 
SEYMOUR SMOLLER 








SBF BB BBB BBB HBG GSS VSG GSS VSS FB SBS BBB BVSVWSBFBVWBVTWAWWFTBVVWVWVWBWVWAUVWVAT 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


SSS FFB HB BOGGS BBB BOGGBSB FFB BSB BF BSB BVVWSVWSWSFB VS VS BWW VWVWVWSBW WF VWWAWVW*WW*WW*ASS 








GUYON’S HOTEL 
4000 West Washington Blvd. - Chicago 24, Illinois 


SO FF 88 808 8 FGF FSG BGS GF BSB BSF FF BF FB ®WWWAWWTBT ATW TWAAWAW ASS 


FOR LOANS CALL 


Rogers Park Savings & Loan Association 
7001 N. Clark Street 
Irving Bilton, director 
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| Reorganization and Appraisal 
S 


Service to Attorneys, 
Courts and Banks 


SEASON’S GREETINGS RENDERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENT WITH OVER 
from HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 
@ 
TERRACE 


APARTMENTS SAMUEL L. WINTERNITZ 
628 Lenox Avenue AND COMPANY 


Miami Beach, Florida LIQUIDATORS - AUCTIONEERS 
APPRAISERS - REORGANIZERS 


Fist NaTIONAL Bank Bipa. 


Phone: STate 2-5908 
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‘-the jewish burial ground of unsurpassed beauty 


Rand Road (U. S. 12) at Wilke Road Palatine, Illinois 


BRIARGATE 4-2236 CLEARBROOK $-3520 
———————— 


KAISERAIRE Conditioning Systems 
ais S. BERLINER 








H.S.KAISER CO. MONUMENT CO. 


Contractors - Engineers 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Memorials and Mausoleums 


VENTILATING 1120-26 Des Plaines Avenue 
Forest Park, Illinois 
3344 WEST FRANKLIN BLVD. Phone: FOrest 6-0736 


Chicago 24, Illinois Over One Half Century of Reliable Service 





Phone: NEvada 2-1400 Work Erected Anywhere 

















North Memorial Chapel 
5206 Broadway, Chicago 40 - 


LO 1-4740 


THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


PISER 


Memorial Chapels 


South Memorial Chapel 


6935 Stony Island, Chicago 49 - DO 3-4920 


GRATCH-MANDEL MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
2235 West Division Street, Chicago 22 - BRunswick 8-5900 


— DIRECTORS — 


Cartes E, Kaye 
Mitton H. Yarre 


ARTHUR MANDEL 
So. Przzr 


Everns J. MANDEL 
Lovurs ALBERT 


Reverence for the Dead — Consideration for the Living 


Jewish Funeral Directors Since 1865 


Fest 


AND COMPANY 


NOW PROVIDE EXTENSIVE FACILITIES IN 
THEIR NEW CHAPEL 


2100 EAST 75th STREET, at Clyde Ave. 


Phone: Midway 3-5400 


Private Parking Facilities 


A dignified reverence for customs 
and ritual observance. ...A service 
and home-like atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty to bring comfort and 
consolation. 





ORIGINAL 


Weinstein & Sons 


Since 1890 


8019 West Peterson Road 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


NORTHWEST: 
8140 West Lawrence 
LOngbeach 1-1890 


HERSHEY WEINSTEIN 
President 


LAURIE WEINSTEIN 
Funeral Director 





